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THE NEW “ETHICAL” PHILOSOPHY. 


In a former number of this JouRNAL (July, 1898), Professor 
Caldwell tells us that there is “some warrant for trying to 
think of what might be called a newer or ethical idealism, an 
idealism of the will, an idealism of life, in contradistinction to 
the older or intellectual idealism, the idealism of the intellect.” 
This “ethical idealism,” as he thinks, is taking the place of 
“the older conception of philosophy or metaphysic as an 
attempt to state the value of the world for thought.” It is 
claimed, in other words, that recent philosophy has advanced 
beyond the earlier philosophy of the century by substituting 
“ethical” for “intellectual” idealism. The writer cites with 
approval the suggestion of Professor A. Seth that Mr. Brad- 
ley’s “Appearance and Reality” “may be said, perhaps, to 
mark the close of the period whose beginning was signalized 
by . . . the publication of Green’s ‘Introduction to Hume in 
1874;’” and, in harmony with this, his own view seems to be 
that the principles of “ critical idealism” have been “ absorbed 
and assimilated,” and that the representatives of the new 
“ethical idealism” are now “ bent upon applying these princi- 
ples to the solution of concrete problems of art and life and 
conduct.” There is, on the one hand, “an attempt... to 
include elements of /ce/ing and wi// in our final consciousness 
of reality ;” and, on the other hand, an attempt to “extend 
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the philosophical synthesis so as to make it include the world 
of man’s action and the world that is now glibly called the 
‘social organism.’” The writer admits that there are “ many 
philosophers of to-day who are convinced that philosophy is 
purely an intellectual matter, and can never be anything else 
than an attempt to analyze the world for shought,—an attempt 
to state its value in the terms of thought;” but he thinks that 
“the predominating note of the newer philosophy is its open- 
ness to the facts of the volitional and moral and social aspects 
of man’s life, as things that take us further along the path of 
truth than the mere categories of thought and their manipula- 
tion by metaphysic and epistemology.” 

It is not my intention to offer any specific criticism of the 
doctrine which seems to underlie these and other statements. 
Indeed, Professor Caldwell has cited so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses in support of his contention that I do not feel compe- 
tent to follow him. Nor doI think that one can accept his 
somewhat sweeping generalization without a careful consider- 
ation of its precise sense. It is probably some misapprehen- 
sion on my part, but his paper suggests to me that he does 
not always distinguish between special devotion to ethical and 
social investigations and the acceptance of “ ethical idealism.” 
No doubt it is true that such investigations have received in- 
creased attention; but we could say the same of all the special 
branches of philosophy,—physiological psychology, for ex- 
ample; and we could hardly infer from this latter fact that 
“ ethical idealism” was taking the place of “ intellectual ideal- 
ism,” but rather that both were giving way to materialism. 
Professor Caldwell seems to be so generously eager to sym- 
pathize with all shades of philosophic thought that he tends 
to ignore fundamental differences. Mr. Bradley, for example, 
is cited in support of the new tendency. And, no doubt, 
justly, in so far as he maintains that “experience” is wider 
than “thought ;” but, on the other hand, Mr. Bradley roundly 
speaks of “ethical idealism” as a “ refuge of the destitute.” 
It therefore seems to me that Professor Caldwell’s well-meant 
attempt at “redding the marches” is somewhat premature. 
We are still too far from having had our quarrel out to accept 
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the good offices of the peace-maker. We may be quarrelling 
about nothing, but I fear we do not think so; and, until we 
are convinced, the fight will have to go on. For my own 
part, I may as well say at once that I am not as yet converted 
to this “ new way with idealism ;” nor do I believe that what 
Professor Caldwell calls “intellectual idealism” has by any 
means been either “absorbed” or refuted. I find, it must be 
confessed, a certain difficulty in making out what precisely 
the writer regards as the vice of the older idealism, and how 
the new idealism has superseded it. He tells us, indeed, that 
the former confined itself to “mere categories of thought,” 
while the latter takes account of “the facts of the volitional 
and moral and social aspects of man’s life.” If this contrast 
could be made good, no doubt we should have a clear line of 
demarcation between the old and the new philosophy. But it 
is not plain how, in that case, the new philosophy could be 
correctly characterized as an “ application” of the principles of 
the old philosophy to “the solution of concrete problems of 
art and life and content.” I cannot help thinking that by 
“application” Professor Caldwell means “subversion,” and 
that he is here speaking merely in terms of compliment; in 
any case, the new “ethical” philosophy seems to me to be, 
not an “application” of the old “idealism,” nor, indeed, 
“idealism” at all, but a disguised scepticism, claiming, in Mr. 
Balfour's phrase, to be a defence of our “ ethical needs.” 

The new “ ethical idealism” to which Mr. Caldwell refers is 
that which is so ably expounded by Professor A. Seth in his 
recent volume of essays, both in its negative and its positive 
aspects. No doubt some of the subordinate positions there 
maintained might not be accepted by all its representatives ; 
but I think that its fundamental view of things would be re- 
garded by them as sound. I shall, therefore, not scruple, 
where occasion demands it, to cite Mr. Seth’s words in sup- 
port of my statement of the new “ ethical idealism.” 

This form of idealism, to view it on its negative side first, is 
an uncompromising opponent of metaphysical monism. The 
fundamental defect of that system, it is held, is that it leads to 
the denial of man’s individuality, freedom, and moral responsi- 
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bility. The source of this defect is said to be the assumption 
that “experience” is reducible to “knowledge;” a doctrine 
which ignores “feeling” and “ will,” and dissolves the uni- 
verse, including ourselves, into mere “ objects” or “ phenom- 
ena.” Conceptions or meanings, by means of which meta- 
physical monism attempts to explain the world, can never 
really do so, for every conception excludes all others, whereas 
experience is essentially a unity of differences. Hence the 
importance of Mr. Bradley’s protest against the identification 
of reality with an “ unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.” 
The Absolute in itself is not known to us, but transcends our 
being and thinking ; and, therefore, the identification of the 
Absolute with human experience is indefensible, though we 
must interpret its nature in terms of what is highest in human 
experience. On its positive side “ ethical idealism” maintains 
the individuality, freedom, and moral responsibility of man. 
Avoiding the defect of metaphysical monism, it affirms that 
“experience” is wider than knowledge, and that we lay hold 
upon reality “by a species of assurance different from knowl- 
edge,’—that “assurance” being given to us in feeling and ac- 
tion, or in the immediate certainty of our own existence, as 
accompanied by the “tinge of subjective feeling.” With this 
“ assurance,” “ certainty” or “ conviction” of our own real activ- 
ity goes the belief in an end or aim which the action is to 
realize. Knowledge is, indeed, the necessary condition of 
choice, but in itself it is nothing, nor can any analysis of it 
ever give us reality. 

This is a bald but, I hope, not unfair statement of the main 
positions of “ ethical idealism,” for a fuller account of which 
I may refer to the suggestive volume of essays published 
by Professor A. Seth under the title, “ Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos.” Now, it seems fair to assume that a theory must 
submit to the test of self-consistency. In whatever sense 
“ experience” involves self-contradiction,—and there is a very 
true sense in which it does so,—at least “ experience” cannot 
be self-contradictory in such a way that it entitles us to com- 
bine in one theory mutually discrepant statements. Had this 
distinction between the self-contradiction or self-opposition of 
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“experience” and the self-contradiction of a ¢heory of “expe- 
rience” been kept clearly in view by Mr. Bradley in his magni- 
ficent piece of dialectic, it is possible that he might have 
reached a truer theory of the Absolute than that with which 
he presents us. In any case, it may fairly be maintained, as, 
indeed, Mr. Bradley emphatically asserts, that a theory which 
is not self-consistent condemnsitself. Thus, it is not permissi- 
ble to say, “God is omniscient,” if you hold at the same 
time that “God is limited in knowledge.” Nor does it matter 
whether you affirm the one proposition at one time and 
in one connection, and affirm the other proposition at 
another time and in another connection: a contradiction 
is not the less a contradiction because it is not formu- 
lated in one clear and unambiguous statement. We are 
entitled to bring together, in one proposition, whatever 
is maintained by the same writer, so long as we do not 
alter his meaning. Thus, in the case supposed, it would be 
legitimate to express the contradiction involved by throwing 
the writer’s doctrine into the form: “The omniscient is lim- 
ited in knowledge,” or, “ The omniscient is not omniscient.” 
“Ethical idealism,” as stated above, seems to me to be self- 
contradictory when tried by this simple test. It affirms that 
God is omniscient. By “ omniscience” must at least be meant 
the comprehension of all reality as it is; in other words, the 
theory assumes that only God can know what reality truly 
is, or, in Mr. Seth’s own words, “the truth is for God alone.” 
But it is also maintained that God’s knowledge “ infinitely 
transcends” our “ experience.” Now, if the latter proposition 
is true, what we are, or what any other being is, so far as our 
“experience” goes, cannot be what we are, or what any other 
being is, as they are for God. But God knows reality as it is. 
Therefore, reality as “known” by us, “experienced” by us, 
“felt” by us, “believed” by us,—it matters not what term is used, 
—cannot be reality as itis. Onthe other hand, it is maintained 
that the “ certainty” or “assurance” of our own existence and 
self-activity is the basis of all reality for us, without which our 
life is meaningless. Since, however, reality as it is for God is 
not reality as it is for us, this “certainty” or “assurance” of 
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our own existence and self-activity is not the comprehension 
of what our own existence and self-activity really are. Hence 
we have two contradictory propositions: (a) We really are 
what we experience ourselves to be, (4) we really are not what 
we experience ourselves to be; or, in one proposition, “ Self- 
activity is a real unreality.” 

No doubt the self-contradiction here pointed out will be 
indignantly denied. We shall be told that, though we do not 
know ourselves as God knows us, we are entitled to say that 
God’s knowledge of us is not contradictory of our knowledge 
of ourselves, but only “infinitely transcends” it; our knowl- 
edge of ourselves is a true “ analogue” of God’s knowledge ot 
us; it is not false, though it is inadequate. But this defence 
only shifts the difficulty without getting rid of the contradic- 
tion. Admittedly, we do not know, or we are ignorant of, 
how we appear to the omniscience of God. How, then, would 
this ignorance of ours appear to the omniscience of God? It 
would not appear to God as it appears to us,—z. ¢., our igno- 
rance of how we appear to God would appear differently to 
God from what it appears to us. Therefore, our ignorance of 
how we appear to God, will not be for God our ignorance of 
how we appear to God. Why, then, may not our ignorance 
of how we appear to God be, from God’s point of view, our 
knowledge of how we appear to God? Our ignorance of our- 
selves as we appear to God is, by hypothesis, only what 
appears to us as that ignorance; why, then, may we not be in 
error when we suppose that we are ignorant of ourselves as 
we appear to God? May we not, in our apparent ignorance 
of ourselves as we appear to God, be really Anowing ourselves 
as we appear to God? If this is denied, our proposition comes 
to be: “ We are ignorant of ourselves as we appear to God, 
but we £now that we are so ignorant.” A claim is, therefore, 
made for knowledge of a certain kind. Hence, we now assert: 
“We know that we are ignorant of ourselves as we appear to 
God.” But this again raises the difficulty: If we know that 
we are ignorant of ourselves as we appear to God, is this 
knowledge the same as God’s knowledge of our knowledge 
that we are so ignorant? It cannot be so, because God’s 
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knowledge “ infinitely transcends” our knowledge, whatever the 
object of that knowledge may be. We are, in short, launched 
on an infinite series ; and that for the simple reason that we 
have been assuming the self-contradictory proposition, “We 
know that we do not know.” On this fundamental contradic- 
tion “ethical idealism” is based; in other words, it is as a 
theory essentially sceptical. It has misinterpreted the indu- 
bitable fact of human ignorance. There is no escape from 
this contradiction, unless we are prepared to admit that God’s 
knowledge of us is the same in 4ind, though not in extent, 
with our knowledge of ourselves. There is no absolute limit 
within our knowledge; what is known by us, so far as it is 
knowledge, is identical in nature with what is known by God. 
If we do not know ourselves as God knows us, we do not 
know ourselves as we really are, no matter how strong our 
“certainty,” or “assurance,” or “ belief” may be. 

The new “ ethical idealism” thus seems to me to be a revival 
of an old theory, the fundamental contradiction of which has 
been repeatedly exposed, not an advance to a new and truer 
theory. It is not surprising that those who find comfort in it 
should sing the praises of “ good old Dr. Reid,” and talk con- 
temptuously or patronizingly of Kant and Hegel. One cannot 
help thinking, in fact, that Professor James, when he calls 
Kant a “mere curio,” * and commends to us Reid, Stewart, Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson, and Mr. C. S. Pierce,—all very worthy 
gentlemen, but not, I think, of the first rank in philosophy,— 
as the genuine philosophers, has for the moment lost that 
strong sense of humor which he usually displays. That 
Reid and Stewart have more to tell us that is worth hearing 
than Plato and Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, strikes me as somewhat 
ludicrous, unless Mr. James is again indulging in Aristophanic 
whimsicalities similar to what he elsewhere calls “‘ Hegelisms.” 
No doubt the English-speaking people have many sterling 
qualities, but I doubt if they have a monopoly of philosophic 
wisdom. This, however, by the way: let us see more pre- 
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cisely what is the special claim of the new philosophy to make 
an end of the old masters in speculation. 

It is claimed that, as “ knowledge” is not “ ultimate,” being 
only of “ objects” or “ phenomena,” to base a philosophy upon 
“knowledge” is to “ dissolve the universe into objects or phe- 
nomena,” without leaving any place for self-conscious or self- 
active subjects. And, no doubt, the conclusion follows, if 
“knowledge” is what the ethical idealists say itis. It is an 
identical statement that, when “ knowledge” is defined as the 
consciousness only of “ objects,” it cannot be the consciousness 
of “subjects.” But the old philosophy, as I understand it, 
does not admit that knowledge is on/y of objects; it maintains 
that “objects” separated from “subjects” are an unthinkable 
abstraction. From the point of view of common-sense dual- 
ism, “‘ objects” separated from “subjects” are supposed to be 
known, and, indeed, to be the only things known; but surely 
we have outgrown this very elementary stage of thought. 
Whatever view may be taken of “ objects,” it is certain that 
there is no knowledge except for a knowing subject, and that 
while we can distinguish between what the subject knows and 
the knowing subject, we cannot possibly give any meaning to 
an “object” which does not exist for a knowing subject. If 
this is true,—and this, at least, is the contention of the “ older” 
philosophy,—to say that “knowing and being are identical” 
is not to say that knowledge is only of “ objects.” Knowledge 
never being of “mere objects,” but always, at least implicitly, 
of objects in inseparable unity with knowing subjects, to know 
what “is” can never be to know “ objects” per se. The charge 
against the “older” philosophy of doing away with “ subjects” 
thus recoils upon the “newer” philosophy, which sets up an 
untenable separation in knowledge between “ objects” and 
“ subjects,” and then debits this false doctrine to its opponent. 
No doubt Kant put the knowing subject with all its interests, 
ethical and religious, beyond the sphere of “ knowledge” as he 
conceived it; but we are not bound to accept a doctrine which 
led Kant into that fallacious opposition of theoretical and 
practical reason which the new “ ethical idealism” is seeking 
to revive in another and a weaker form. A consistent ideal- 
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ism includes within the sphere of knowledge the whole uni- 
verse, with all its distinctions, not the least important of which 
is that of the free or self-active subject. 

But, it may be objected, at least “intellectual idealism” 
affirms that “ knowing and being are identical.” No doubt it 
does ; but one must take terms in the sense in which they are 
meant, or we do not refute, but merely travesty, an opponent’s 
doctrine. In what sense, then, is it held that “knowing and 
being are identical”? It would be impossible here to enter 
at all fully into the difficult question as to the true meaning of 
“identity.” Nor does it seem necessary; for the very writer 
who charges absolute idealism with falsely affirming that 
“knowing and being are identical” contends in another con- 
nection that “identity” without “difference” is unthinkable, 
and, in fact, is a false and unreal abstraction. When, there- 
fore, knowing and being are declared to be “ identical,” what 
is meant is, not that there is no “ distinction” between them, 
but that there is no such distinction as is incompatible with 
their unity. The “identity” of knowing and being is the 
identity in nature of the knowing subject and the known ob- 
ject. What is contended is, that the knowing subject, when 
he really knows the nature of the world, discovers that it is 
intelligible ; in other words, that there is in it no insuperable 
limit or “ matter” which prevents it from being understood. 
Whether this theory is true or false, at any rate it is not the 
reduction of “being” to “knowing,” in the sense that to 
“know” is to “be.” Any one who maintains that “being” is 
in some sense unintelligible by its very nature, as Mr. James 
seems to do, will, of course, deny the “ identity” of being and 
knowing in the sense in which it is here affirmed; but no one 
who holds that “identity” is meaningless except as a unity- 
in-difference can legitimately contend that to affirm the “iden- 
tity” of knowing and being is to say that all distinction be- 
tween them is excluded. On the contrary, the “ distinction” 
between the knowing subject and the known object is essentzal 
to their “identity.” He who asserts that to affirm their “ iden- 
tity” is to say that “ knowing” is only another name for “ being” 
is assuming that there can be no “ identity” except that of dead 
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sameness,—7. ¢., an “identity” of the abstract understanding, 
which supposes that significant judgments may assume the 
form, “ Knowing is knowing” and “ Being is being,” and, 
therefore, that the proposition “ Knowing and Being are iden- 
tical” means either that there is no “ knowing” or that there is 
no “being.” One of the immortal contributions of Hegel to 
philosophy is the demonstration that there is no real process 
of thought which does not involve identity-in-difference, and 
hence that there is no opposition between the fundamental 
nature of experience and the fundamental nature of intelli- 
gence. Mr. Seth seems to think that Hegel was opposing ex- 
perience to thought when he insisted that experience was in 
every case a many-in-one. It may be safely said that Hegel’s 
main object in his Logic was to show that there ts no such 
opposition ; that, on the contrary, both thought and experience 
involve identity-in-distinction, and that it is just as impossible 
to think as to experience the one apart from the other. If 
this position is sound, as absolute idealism holds it to be, the 
doctrine that knowledge is “ merely of objects” is a form of 
words which has no intelligible meaning. Knowledge cannot 
be “merely of objects,” because there are no conceivable ob- 
jects except those which exist for some knowing subject. 
What is denied is not the distinction of knowing and being, but 
their sefaration,—a denial which is, at bottom, the same as the 
affirmation of their “identity” in the only legitimate sense of 
that term. So long as no intelligible meaning can be attached 
to the proposition that knowing is of “ objects” which lie be- 
yond the sphere of a knowing subject, the “ identity” of know- 
ing and being will remain untouched. 

It may be said, however, that, even admitting that knowing 
and being are inseparable elements in a whole, at any rate this 
whole cannot include feeling and will. But, it is said, “ expe- 
rience” includes the three absolutely “ irreducible” elements 
of knowledge, feeling, and will; and, therefore, a philosophy 
which ignores feeling and will, thus reducing “ experience” to 
one of its elements, can only give an abstract or partial and, 
therefore, a false view of the world. And, no doubt, it must 
be granted that a philosophy which is based upon knowledge, 
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to the exclusion of feeling and will, is open to the charge just 
made. But here again we have to ask whether the abstraction 
of knowledge from feeling and will is made by absolute ideal- 
ism; whether, in other words, it is not “ethical idealism” 
which sets up an unwarrantable opposition between knowing, 
feeling, and willing, and, on the basis of an abstraction which 
is denied, charges its opponent with a defect which really be- 
longs to itself. Are knowledge, feeling, and will “ irreducible” 
in the sense maintained ? 

Now, it may be safely maintained that, in any sense which 
makes for the support of “ ethical idealism,” it cannot be shown 
that knowledge, feeling, and will are “irreducible.” It has 
already been maintained that there is no separation between 
the knowing subject and the known object; and it must now 
be added that there is no separation between the subject as 
knowing, as feeling, and as willing. The assumption that 
such a separation exists is simply a disguised form of the old 
faculty-psychology, the fundamental defect of which has not 
been so completely transcended as is usually supposed. The 
defect of the separation of mind into “ faculties” was, that it 
supposed the self-conscious subject to be an aggregate of 
independent parts, each of which existed and operated by it- 
self. Now, if knowing, feeling, and willing are “ irreducible” 
in the sense that there is no unity which is differentiated in all 
three, how does this doctrine differ in principle from the old 
theory that knowing is a different and separate faculty from 
feeling and willing? The truth is, that knowing, feeling, and 
willing are simply different aspects of the one self-conscious 
being. To express this concrete unity Hegel used the term 
“spirit” (Geist); and when one reads that Hegel reduced 
the world to “ mere categories of thought” one is tempted to 
wonder if the writer has ever even read the introduction to 
Hegel’s “ Phanomenologie des Geistes,” not to speak of the 
other works in which he deals with those very “ volitional, and 
moral, and social aspects of man’s life,” which, as Professor 
Caldwell seems to imagine, it has been reserved for the new 
“ethical idealism” to bring into notice. I do not say that 
Hegel has said the last word in philosophy ; but, at any rate, 
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he has not ignored feeling and will, though he has certainly 
denied that they can be separated, or are more than distin- 
guishable phases in the total life of the self-conscious subject. 
Now, if knowing, feeling, and willing are indeed logically dis- 
tinguishable, but really inseparable, modes of viewing the one 
self-conscious subject, what will happen if we take any one of 
these phases and proceed to build upon it as if it were the 
whole? Manifestly, we shall mutilate that totality of “expe- 
rience” which it is the business of philosophy to interpret. 
Any philosophy, therefore, which separates knowing from 
feeling and will must of necessity be false, because the self- 
conscious subject or “ spirit” is a concrete whole. Now, this 
mutilation is precisely one of the main things against which 
absolute idealism protests. And, indeed, it could not possibly 
fail to do so, because its fundamental principle is that there 
are no absolute separations in reality, but only distinctions 
within an identity. “Ethical idealism,” on the other hand, is 
here again the victim of abstraction. Just as it opposes human 
and divine experience, so, even within the sphere of human 
experience, it opposes knowing, feeling, and willing; and, 
having set up this untenable opposition, it then proceeds to 
declaim against what it calls “intellectual idealism,” because, 
as it falsely assumes, “intellectual idealism” is based upon 
“knowledge,” to the exclusion of feeling and will. Whata 
thoroughgoing idealism maintains is that “experience” is a 
concrete whole, in which the self-conscious subject is at once 
knowing, feeling, and willing. ‘Ethical idealism,” ignoring 
the fact that “ feeling’ and “ will” have no meaning except for 
a “knowing” subject, proceeds to construct a theory on the 
basis of “ feeling” or “ will” alone,—it is not very clear which, 
—with the inevitable result that immediate “ assurance,” “ cer- 
tainty,” or “belief” has to be appealed to as a substitute for 
truth. 

So far we have been dealing with the character of “ expe- 
rience,” which, as it seems to me, is unwarrantably mutilated 
by “ethical idealism,” one element of an inseparable whole 
being given a “bad pre-eminence,” with the natural result 
that “experience,”—7.¢., the total self-consciousness of a 
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rational subject,—is reduced to a blind belief. But there is 
another confusion into which this self-confident philosophy 
falls, which is, perhaps, the main source of its quarrel with 
absolute idealism. That confusion is between the uncritical 
belief of civilized man in the rationality of the world, includ- 
ing the reasonableness of morality, and an explicit theory of 
life. In other words, “ethical idealism” does not distinguish 
between what may be called a working-theory of life and that 
reasoned theory which it is the aim of philosophy to supply. 
Philosophy, as I understand it, at least aims at being a science, 
—1i.é.,a connected system of truth,—and just in the measure 
in which it succeeds in being a science has it any proper title 
to be called philosophy. Hence it is not a means to any other 
end. If philosophy is conceived as a means to some other 
end, no matter what that end may be, whether the satisfaction 
of “ ethical” needs, or vigorous and healthy activity, or religion, 
it ceases to fulfil the function which is characteristic of it. 
For the sole aim of philosophy is to arrive at truth, not to 
persuade men to believe what they cannot prove to be true. 
It is safe to say that this is the conception which guided the 
efforts of the first great speculative thinkers, and not blind 
trust in comforting, edifying, or inspiring beliefs. It is true 
that in periods of transition,—such as that from the earlier 
customary beliefs of the Greeks to the period of the Sophists, 
in the age of the Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, in the long 
toil of the middle ages, and in the end of last century,—the 
pursuit of truth was subordinated to preconceived ends; but 
the ideal of philosophy as the determination to follow truth 
at all hazards has never failed to reassert itself, and one may 
venture to prophesy that it will survive the temporary popu- 
larity of the new “ethical” philosophy. In saying that truth 
is the sole object of philosophy, I do not deny the value, in 
their own sphere, of eloquent addresses, essays, and treatises 
on the fundamental needs of our nature, and impassioned ap- 
peals to us not to root up these fair flowers of the higher life. 
Rhetoric of this kind may, and apparently it does, satisfy a 
number of people, and so far as it does so it no doubt fulfils 
its end. But it does not constitute philosophy, as I under- 
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stand it. There might be some convenience, since the con- 
fusion between philosophy as a science and philosophy as a 
working-theory seems to be permanently embedded in popular 
language, in distinguishing various species of philosophy, ac- 
cording to the end which they set before themselves. Thus 
we should have a philosophy adapted to the stage of culture, 
or the social status, of different persons. The philosophy of 
that wise man, Private Mulvaney, was a very good working- 
theory for a man in “that sphere of life to which he had been 
called ;” it told him “to keep himself and his accoutrements 
specklessly clean, to refrain from getting drunk more often 
than was necessary, to obey his superiors, and to pray fora 
war.” The philosophy of Mr. Balfour, as a theologian and a 
statesman, seems to be to believe in God, freedom, immortal- 
ity, and the Incarnation, because otherwise the stability of 
society is in danger. Then we might have the philosophy of 
the journalist, of the scientific man, and of the scholar, each 
with its own peculiar coloring and its own “sanctions.” But, 
besides all these, and in a class by itself, there is still what might 
be called the philosophy of the philosopher, the one canon of 
which is truth. 

Now, assuming that truth is the sole end of philosophy, it 
is obvious that there is a sense in which philosophy must be 
“intellectual.” If philosophy is a science, or even if it only 
seeks to be a science, its whole content is truth, or whatever 
substitute there is for it; and truth, while it can have no 
existence except for a self-conscious subject, who at once 
thinks, feels, and wills, has a home only in the medium of 
thought. While it cannot be said, except in a wide sense, 
that “ thought is judgment,” we may at least say that there is 
no “thought” without judgment, and to judge is to frame a 
proposition which claims to be true. Hence it is not correct 
to say that “truth” and “ reality” are the same thing. “ Truth” 
is never “ reality,” and “ reality” is never “truth.” “ Truth” is 
that aspect in the total activity of a spiritual being in which 
he comprehends in thought the ature of reality ; it is the idea 
in the mind of a self-conscious subject of what “ reality” is. 
“Truth,” in other words, is the insight into the essence of 
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“reality ;” it is reality as present in the thought of a rational 
subject. When, therefore, it is said that truth and reality are 
“identical,” it is not meant that we can reduce reality to truth 
or truth to reality. What is meant is that a thinking subject 
is capable of grasping in thought the nature of reality. If it 
is denied that reality can be grasped by thought, it is implied 
that the nature of reality is such that it cannot be understood, 
—4i.¢., that it contains an irreducible element which cannot be 
comprehended by thought, but is essentially incomprehensible. 
Thus, if reality is only partially rational, as Professor James 
seems to hold, it is, of course, incomprehensible, and what we 
call “truth” will not be “identical” with reality. Similarly, if 
there is something in “ feeling” or “ will,”—or, more precisely, 
in the emotional and moral life of man,—which is incompre- 
hensible, that “something” will fall beyond the region of 
“truth ;” for nothing can be “true” which is not compre- 
hensible. Now, it seems to me to be an inevitable conse- 
quence of the doctrine that there is an element in the self- 
conscious life of man which cannot fall within thought,—z. e., 
the nature of which is incomprehensible,—that we have to fall 
back upon “immediate assurance,” or “ faith,” or “ belief.” 
This is the doctrine of “ethical” philosophy. That doctrine is 
thought to be proved by pointing out that “experience” is 
wider than “ knowledge.” And certainly in one sense “ expe- 
rience” is wider than “knowledge.” If in “ experience’ we 
include the whole spiritual activity of every rational subject, 
not only is it wider than knowledge, but knowledge is a very 
small element in it.* For what the objector really has in his 
mind is that a theory of “experience” is not identical with 
“experience” in this wide sense of the term. And this, of 
course, is true. There can be no theory of reality, no phil- 
osophy, which does not presuppose the reality of which it is 
the theory; and such a theory cannot be identical with reality, 
except in the sense of being the comprehension of what reality 
truly is. But, on the other hand, no theory of reality can be 





* Cf. Aristotle’s Eth. Nich., x. 7,8: ei yap xai Tq dyKw puxpdv ‘eoti, duvdmuer 


Kai TyUUdTHTL TOAD maAAov TavTwv irEpeyxet. 
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true which is based upon a particular aspect of reality. We 
cannot separate reality into compartments; it is a concrete 
spiritual whole, which must be comprehended as a whole if it 
is to be comprehended as it truly is. Philosophy, therefore, 
while it is not reality, must in its own way include the whole 
of reality,—z. ¢., the whole of possible “experience.” It com- 
prehends the whole, and yet it is distinguishable from the 
whole. In other words, philosophy comprehends in thought 
the essential nature of the whole spiritual activity of man, or, 
what is the same thing, it is a system of true conceptions. 
Now, if philosophy is thus related to the whole sphere of ex- 
perience, it is obviously incompatible with its very nature to 
limit itself to one phase of experience. Such a limitation is 
perfectly arbitrary, whether its object is external nature or the 
human subject either as knowing, or as feeling, or as willing. 
As we are all aware, “ experience” has been limited in various 
illegitimate ways. By Sensationalism it was identified with a 
mere play of evanescent states in a sentient being; by Kant 
it was confined to that theoretical comprehension of reality 
which constitutes the limited realm of the special sciences ; and 
now, by an equally arbitrary limitation, it is confused with the 
ethical activity of man. ‘“ Experience” is the totality of real- 
ity as it exists within self-conscious subjects, and within this 
circle is embraced the theoretical, ethical, artistic, and religious 
interests of man. A true philosophy must, therefore, give a 
true account of the essential nature of “ experience,” in the 
widest sense of that term. But philosophy can never de “ ex- 
perience”; it is a theory of experience, a system of ideas ex- 
pressing in terms of thought the fundamental nature of expe- 
rience. No doubt philosophy is itself a form of experience, 
but in this sense it is viewed simply as a mode of human 
activity, not in its character of scientific truth. 

If this obvious distinction of truth and reality is admitted, 
it must be evident that the new “ ethical” philosophy has con- 
fused two very different things. It charges the “older” phil- 
osophy with being purely “intellectual.” But every philoso- 
phy, whatever its special tenets, must be, or claim to be, a 
body of ¢ruth, and truth is necessarily “intellectual” in the 
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sense that it has no being anywhere but in the thought of a 
rational subject. Philosophy, therefore, embraces within itself 
the whole of “experience,” not because it is in no way distinct 
from “ experience,” but because it expresses what experience 
must be thought to be. The test of a true philosophy is its 
ability to give a complete and self-consistent account of the 
principles without which experience is unthinkable. It is 
“intellectual” in the sense that it is a system of thoughts ex- 
pressing the nature of experience as a whole, not in the sense 
that it confines itself to the intellectual side of man’s nature, 
to the exclusion of the ethical and religious. Truth is neither 
intellectual, nor ethical, nor religious, because it is all and none 
of these: it is all, because it is the thinking comprehension of 
the principles underlying the whole complex spiritual activity 
of man; and it is none, because it is not that spiritual activity, 
but a theory of what in its essence itis. Philosophy is neither 
life, nor art, nor religion, nor can it take their place; but, on 
the other hand, life, art, and religion cannot take the place of 
philosophy. For philosophy is an end in itself, and is an in- 
tegral element in the total life of humanity. It does not fol- 
low that every man should devote himself to philosophy any 
more than that every man should be a mathematician, or an 
artist, or a statesman. It may even be admitted that philoso- 
phy, especially if it is of an analytic type, may be a hindrance 
instead of an aid to a man like Goethe, whose genius was 
poetic and constructive. But this has nothing to do with 
the ultimate value of philosophy. Whether all men or only 
a few are to devote themselves to the search for truth, the 
search for truth is the sole end of philosophy. As there are 
men who prefer Rossini to Beethoven, and Ibsen to Browning, 
so there will be men who find more satisfaction in Reid or 
Stewart than in Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel; but the reason, as 
it seems to me, is that their ideal of philosophy is not that 
which has been the moving spring of all the great thinkers, 
the pure love of truth. 

Philosophical truth, then, is “ identical” with reality, not in 
being a substitute for it, but in being the comprehension of 
what reality in its essential nature is. At this point, however, 
VoL. IX.—No. 4 29 
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we must be careful to avoid the easy pitfall that philosophy, 
like other forms of knowledge, is merely a picture or “ copy” 
of reality, or that it “ corresponds” to reality. This is a nat- 
ural way of stating the relation between the two, but the his- 
tory of philosophy has abundantly shown that it is apt to 
prove the fruitful mother of a whole brood of false doctrines. 
Knowledge is never reality, but neither is it a “ copy” of real- 
ity; it is the evolution by and in thought of the meaning 
or essence of reality; and philosophy, as the highest form of 
knowledge, is the evolution by and in thought of the ultimate 
meaning or essence of reality. In this sense knowledge is 
“ abstract,”—z. ¢., it deals with the universal, though the uni- 
versal comprehends within itself all the particulars. Knowl- 
edge has no existence except for a thinking subject, but it is 
only one phase of the total self-activity of the subject. The 
development of knowledge, therefore, involves and is condi- 
tioned by the total development of the subject. It does not 
go on in separation from feeling and will, but is a distinguish- 
able element in the complex life of the self-conscious subject. 
On the other hand, there is no development of the self-con- 
scious subject except within the one all-embracing reality, 
which from one point of view we call the universe and from 
another point of view God. For, if the individual self-con- 
scious subject is to know reality,—to comprehend in thought 
the determinate and organic system of reality,—the universe 
must be intelligible, or transparent to his intelligence. There 
can, therefore, be no knowledge of reality unless the self-con- 
scious subject is involved in reality. He may, however, be 
involved in reality without being explicitly conscious that he 
is so involved. To bring him to the explicit consciousness of 
this fact is the task of philosophy. Hence there can be no 
philosophy without the exercise of his intelligence as compre- 
hending the universal and necessary principles involved in the 
totality of experience. There is no possibility of getting out- 
side of reality, or, what is the same thing, there is no pos- 
sibility of transcending the laws of intelligence. We may, 
therefore, either say that philosophy is the comprehension of 
intelligence or the comprehension of reality. In other words, 
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philosophy is based upon the principle that intelligence, in 
comprehending itself, is comprehending the intelligible world. 
Philosophy is, therefore, not the arbitrary construction of this 
or that subject, but the recognition by this or that subject of 
what is implied in the fact that he is a member of an intelligi- 
ble universe. There is no philosophy without self-conscious 
subjects, but unless these subjects are members of an intelligi- 
ble whole and are themselves intelligences, philosophy can 
only be a collection of opinions or beliefs, not a body of truth. 
“Ethical idealism” accuses this doctrine of destroying the 
self-activity of individual subjects and identifying humanity 
with God. The charge is preposterous. The self-conscious 
life of man exists only in and through his self-activity, and, 
though he lives in an intelligible system, he is not that system, 
but an organ in it,—an organ whose specific character is not 
merely to be in the whole, but to comprehend in thought what 
the whole is. Unless there is operative in the intelligence of 
the individual man the principle which constitutes the nature 
of the whole, there can be no knowledge, and, therefore, no 
way of comprehending the nature of anything whatever. The 
“immediate assurance” or “belief” of the ethical idealist is 
nothing but the unreasoned anticipation of what philosophy 
establishes ; and unless it can be established by philosophy it 
has no philosophical justification. It has been said that “ if we 
are to lay hold upon reality and lift ourselves out of the flux 
of phenomena, we must do so by a species of assurance dif- 
ferent from knowledge.” In other words, we cannot know 
reality, we can only feel it. This is an abandonment of phil- 
osophy altogether. For philosophy has no existence except 
in knowledge; it is the comprehension of the essence of real- 
ity by a thinking subject, and if it is not this it does not exist. 
Further, how can immediate “assurance” be said to “lay hold 
upon reality”? Reality is not a particular thing confined to 
a particular moment; it is a complete organism, including all 
possible self-conscious subjects, and, therefore, it cannot be 
“laid hold” of except in the medium of thought. When it is 
added that “ the immediate certainty of real existence attaches 
to . . . the accompanying awareness of subjective activity in 
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the knowing act,” the confusion is doubly confounded. If 
“immediate certainty of real existence” implies the “aware- 
ness of subjective activity in the knowing act,” how can it 
possibly be “immediate certainty”? The “knowing act” in 
any given case presupposes the whole complex process by 
which the knowing subject has developed from a primitive 
stage of undifferentiated feeling to the stage where there is 
for him an ordered world, distinguished from and yet in unity 
with himself, and without this antecedent process there can be 
no “immediate certainty” of the “ knowing act.” The subject 
may, no doubt, be unaware that his “ immediate certainty” of 
himself is mediated by the whole process of his rational 
activity, but this imperfect and hasty theory of himself is 
demonstrably false. There can be no “ knowing act” which 
does not involve the development from immediate feeling into 
the consciousness of objects; and this consciousness of objects 
is impossible without the unifying activity of the subject. 
“Immediate certainty” of one’s own existence can never es- 
tablish the separate existence of one’s self; all that it shows is 
that, when the subject has come to the consciousness of an 
ordered world and returns upon himself, he becomes aware 
that in any given act of knowledge the object is his and the 
act of knowledge is his. But, unless his whole self-conscious 
life were carried on within an intelligible system, in which he 
is a self-conscious organ, he could have no “ immediate cer- 
tainty” of himself. Not even the conversion of Descartes’ 
cogito ergo sum into ago ergo sum can save “ ethical idealism” 
from philosophical bankruptcy. The self-conscious subject is 
certainly self-active; but it will never be proved to be so by 
the appeal to a belief which tacitly presupposes the abstraction 
of a separate self—as if such a self were even conceivable. 
Philosophy, then, is not experience, but the thinking com- 
prehension of experience. No theory which takes a part of 
experience as if it were the whole—whether that part is called 
“ object” or “ subject”—can possibly be adequate. No doubt 
it will be said that this doctrine reduces the world to an “ un- 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories.” I should think that 
Mr. Bradley must almost have repented his creation of this 
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brilliant phrase,—suggested, as it probably was, by Hegel’s 
“Bacchantic dance of categories, each of which is so drunk 
that the whole is sober,”"—when he sees the use to which the 
new “ethical” philosophy wrests it. We are warned against 
“identifying” “mere categories of thought” with “ reality.” 
It ought to be clear by this time that no such identification is 
made. “Truth” and “reality” are not the same, though they 
are “identical” in the sense already explained. Philosophy 
is the comprehension of the universal and necessary nature of 
reality ; but no philosophy can be reality. What philosophy 
tells us is how the rational subject must think a rational uni- 
verse; it does not make the insane claim that in comprehend- 
ing the rationality of the universe philosophy is constructing 
what it comprehends. What absolute idealism denies is that 
the universe is incomprehensible. It affirms that we. can 
“reach the absolute substance,” not by becoming that “ sub- 
stance,” but by comprehending in our thought what its nature 
is. Green made a fatal slip when he declared, almost in the 
words of Philo, that “to know God we must be God.”* It 
is admitted that,‘ an Absolute which does not appear or reveal 
itself, and an appearance without something which appears, 
are correlative abstractions.” But, it is objected, “ the appear- 
ance of the Absolute 77 ztse/f is not “ identical with the appear- 
ance which the world presents to the Hegelian philosopher.” 
It would thus seem that there are two “ appearances”: (1) the 
appearance of the Absolute Zo us, (2) the appearance of the Ab- 
solute iz ztsel/f. The appearance of the Absolute 70 us is, I 
suppose, the experience which we as men have of the Abso- 
lute, including the “immediate certainty” of our own exist- 
ence; and the appearance of the Absolute zm ztse/f is the 
appearance of the Absolute ¢o ztse/f. There are thus two 
“appearances” of the Absolute. What I do not understand 
is how we can know that the one “appearance” is different 
from the other, since by hypothesis we know only the “ ap- 
pearance” of the Absolute as itis for us. Is the “ appearance” 





* Philo’s words are: Oedv yevtofa: dei xpérepov—brep ovdé oldév re,—iva Bedv 
ioxbon tu xaradaBeiv, II., 654. 
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of the Absolute in itself revealed to us, like our own existence, 
in an “immediate certainty”? If so, the same difficulty will 
arise as before, viz., that “immediate certainty” is either no 
criterion of truth or it presupposes a truth which it affects to 
deny. In short, the assertion that we can know the Absolute 
to reveal itself, and yet not to be what it reveals itself as being, 
seems to me suicidal. How can that bea revelation of the 
Absolute which is supposed to reveal it as it is not? More- 
over, we have no right to assert the existence of what is incom- 
patible with the possibility of our asserting it. No one denies 
that the Absolute cannot be completely comprehended, but the 
theory in question is that it cannot be comprehended a¢ a// as 
it is in itself. I submit that this is the same as saying that 
there is for us no Absolute. 


Joun Watson. 
QuEEN’s COLLEGE, KINGSTON, CANADA. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND ATHLETICS.* 


I TAKE for granted that we have a deep sense of our 
responsibility to the community as citizens of this great city 
—London; and my lecture is an essay upon the following 
theme: Is the spirit, temper, and energy of our people in 
regard to athletics turned to the best account for the indi- 
vidual and for the community? As citizens, what is our duty 
in this matter, and on what method should we work? 

Strictly speaking, athletics is prize-fighting,—engaging in 
physical competition with the prospect of a prize to the 
winner. A word kindred in meaning to athletics is ascetics 
or asceticism,—the training, exercising, and ultimately, in 
the ecclesiastical sense, the disciplining or mortifying of the 
body. A third word is temperance. It suggests the tem- 
pered, modulated life, in which all the parts are compounded 





* An address given at a meeting of the London Ethical Society at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, November, 1898. 
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in a due proportion. It is the life of the healthy mind, the 
life that is safe and sound; and the former of these adjectives 
marks the ecclesiastical turn now given to this thought also, 
“The way of salvation” is strictly but the way of well being 
or safety—a meaning which in ordinary thought has been 
entirely lost; so much so, indeed, that now, according to 
some religious theories, people might argue that he who 
would walk in what in religious matters is called “the way of 
salvation”.need not live the tempered and duly proportioned 
life, the life which, in the simpler use of words, may most 
properly be called the way of salvation, since it makes the 
individual safe. But however this be, by athleticism and 
asceticism we seem to demand of ourselves something in 
practice too intense and in purpose too specialized to be 
described by the word temperance. 

We have, then, these three words and the thoughts that 
underlie them,—athleticism, asceticism, and temperance: ath- 
leticism the worldly word, asceticism the ecclesiastical word, 
and temperance a word to be rescued alike from the world 
and from the churches, which seem intent on making it a 
synonym of restraint from drink. 

There is an athleticism that is intemperate, and there is a 
similar asceticism; but before we go farther, let us consider 
whether we have any ideal before us of a manhood or a 
womanhood that would fulfil the demands of our thought, — 
the proportioned, the perfected being,—that “every man at 
arms would wish to be,” or that every woman would wish to 
realize as herself, and yet would feel to be completer than 
herself. 

All who are in earnest for the common good have, I sup- 
pose, some anticipation of the coming of an ennobled man- 
hood and womanhood; as some would say, the man of the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,—the ideal 
and supremely spiritual man, or, as others would say, of 
some other type of goodness. In thought we have our 
heaven like an overarching firmament above us and yet 
within us; and the visions of religion, in whatever form they 
may actually be expressed, we make our own. Our concep- 
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tions may seem, on analysis, strangely heterogeneous; but in 
the blended unity of idealism we assimilate the inconsistent 
and draw differences into a harmony. 

Of womanhood, then, what should we say? May we think 
of it as of some Demeter, mother of Proserpine, the De- 
meter of the great statue and the great legend, queen-like 
and strong, affectionate and home-loving, intense in feeling 
and persistent in purpose, loving the great folk and the 
people alike, whose acts are the witness of her true mother- 
hood, and whose influence does not pass by as a momentary 
breeze roughening the surface of a quiet water, but deeply 
stirs all mortal things, affects the whole world of our life and 
the fate of mankind, and seems indeed to be destiny shaping 
itself in the flesh. In that ideal the whole seriousness and 
splendor of motherhood seems to lie,—the intensity of love, 
and the life that is true, because it is both a dying and a 
resurrection. 

And of manhood, do we not long that we and every youth 
we know should be like that knight who 


‘*lovede chyvalrye,” 
‘‘ Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie,” 


“ And though that he was worthy, he was wys, 
“ And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

“‘ He never yit no vileinye ne sayde 

“In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

“ He was a verray perfight gentil knight.” 


And when I think of London, my thoughts turn often to 
Milton as the prophet of our great city. 


** Now once again by all concurrence of signs and by the general instinct of 
holy and devout men, as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is 
decreeing to begin some new and great -period in His Church, ev’n to the refor- 
mation of Reformation itself: what does He then but reveal Himself to His ser- 
vants, and first of all to His Englishmen; I say as His manner is, first to us, 
though we mark not the method of His counsels and are unworthy. Behold now 
this vast city; a city of refuge, the mansion house of liberty, encompassed and 
surrounded with His protection; the shop of warre hath not there more anvils and 
hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed justice in 
defence of beleaguer’d Truth, than there be pens and heads there, sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas where- 
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with to present, as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching Reforma- 
tion: others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of reason 
and convincement. What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there to such a towardly and 
pregnant soile, but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a 
nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of Worthies.” 


That there might be such a London as this upon the earth,— 
such a manhood and such a citizenship,—any of us, I think, 
would willingly give up their lives. 

With such an ideal before us, we would turn again to 
asceticism and athleticism—true and false. 

As Nettleship says, most people are in some degree ascetics : 
give up something to win by so doing a habit of life which 
they feel to be better and completer. But to some people, 
and even, it would seem, to some generations, this training or 
exercise of one’s self does not seem enough. In their gloom 
men make of Christ a morbid, mutilated figure, and picture 
as the supreme moment for thought, not His death as the 
culmination and fulfilment of His life, but His death as in 
itself a sacrifice, the sacrifice of a victim, of an outcast pun- 
ished by the wrath of God. Yet, if we think of it, we cannot 
associate debility or pessimism with Christ any more than we 
can, say, with Socrates. The brightness of health and joyous- 
ness as the expression of a soul that is seeking peace because 
it believes in it, and, as it seeks, finds,—this is the beauty of 
our vision. And yet, in despite of this, we find another long 
line of tendency. Asceticism, in the sense of mortification, 
is continually preached and practised as an essential part of 
religion, implying, or it would be meaningless, that the divine 
man, the man of our vision, is an ascetic, thinned by self- 
imposed starvation, not made rugged and hard fleshed by the 
roughness of the world and his contest with it, but weakened 
by the effort of his own will; for conscience’ sake a kind of 
moral suicide. Of this vision endless pictures of Christ and 
of martys are evidence, and often one thinks that the very 
flesh tints are whitened down to the deathly tones of this 
asceticism. What, then, does this asceticism represent? It 
is wrong because it is the materialization of the idea—to die 
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is to live. The dying, the mortification, comes to be all in all, 
The living is forgotten. A far-off end, the winning of a place 
in the galaxy of the saints, has to be purchased by the actual 
sacrifice of one’s body, one’s strength, by what is literally 
a suicide. 

Contrast with this athleticism. It, too, is a fighting or 
struggling for a prize, and may be as much amiss as asceti- 
cism. It usually demands, first of all, not an average body, 
but a body of exceptional physical strength. Next it en- 
deavors to concentrate thought and ambition upon one par- 
ticular period of life when physical strength is greatest; and 
it tends to the cultivation of one form of physical activity 
only, and that without regard to the man as a whole or 
education as a whole. Like asceticism, it may provoke to 
some kind of intemperance as a reaction from its partial and 
selfish rigors. The natural man says, like the young barbarian 
in Punch, “Tl tell you what it is, old man; as soon as I go 
out of training, I’m going to have the finest dinner I ever had 
in my life. I'll have turtle soup, oysters.” Athleticism thus 
may not represent a mastery of the powers of the man, but, 
on the contrary, the body may by it be made to master the 
man. The training may not enforce a vigor which is to be 
made available for life as a whole, nor add strength to 
strength. It may only add to strength animalism. 

What, then, is the truth about asceticism and that which 
is, in a manner, its antithesis—athleticism? If each represent 
tendencies, how is each to be turned to the best account. No 
outsider can be a judge of the rigors of the individual will. 
He cannot estimate the rigors which as a kind of corrective 
it may impose upon itself. Yet he may fairly sum up thus: 

Good education, the training of the whole being, should 
prevent morbidness. It should do so because it will give an 
outlet for the energy of each part in such a way that the 
attention is absorbed in the process, and simultaneously the 
body is used, tried, and tired. In the process of educa- 
tion the strength available in the creature is used up for the 
creation of ability in relation to every function. Education 
thus prevents morbidness by—to use the antithetical word— 
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creating livingness, vitality, making the man alive. Then, in- 
stead of any part tending to disease and death, all parts tend 
to their true relative use, and so to life. The morbidity of 
asceticism disappears ; the desire for it, in that sense, vanishes. 
The discipline of it remains. A knowledge of the condi- 
tions of life, a realized and not a superficial knowledge, a 
knowledge equally religious and equally earnest, has dis- 
placed it, not by suppression but by substitution. The good 
will is strengthened, not by the mutilation of the strength of 
the man or by its depreciation or diminution, but by adding 
strength to strength, by husbanding and expanding physical 
and mental resources, and by giving ample outlet for their 
exercise. 

Similarly with athleticism. The prize will be nothing,— 
mere fourpenny points to make the game of whist more en- 
tertaining and to keep the attention alert. The game or the 
race will be its own reward,—giving in one large handful all 
the pleasures of sport and exercise,—the animation, the fun, 
the adroitness, the determination, and the joy of life, mere 
life. For exercise, true exercise, is of the whole being, and 
affects the whole. We “throw our soul into” it. Our soul 
seems to pass from us into what we are doing, to speed from 
us like the white sail of a dancing boat, which has the joy of 
driving before the wind through the roll of the water and the 
foam of the waves; and in the tumult of the game it is braced 
into toughness and vigor by infinite adjustments of thought 
at play in the quickness of motion and action. 

Exercise is thus no small part of an education, which, begin- 
ning with the child of three, is continued through school-time 
into life. And asceticism and athletics rightly used help us 
to remake, renew, and complete ourselves, and to give differ- 
ent and nobler proportions to the temperance of the ordered 
and continuous life. 

To what extent, then, does the instinctive love of athleticism 
prevail? and on what conditions can it be turned to good ac- 
count throughout life—to men and to women, each according 
to their purpose ? 

It has been my habit to ramble on Sundays in the country 
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round London. On Sunday the natural man asserts himself, 
the man does what he thinks he would like to do throughout 
the year or whenever he has a holiday. He is then express- 
ing himself by his deeds quite unconsciously. I do not refer, 
of course, to the part of our community that attends public 
worship, but to that far larger population which lives, I be- 
lieve, a decent life, and is vexed by no consciousness that it 
ought to observe the Sabbath by going to church. Iam pro- 
nouncing no opinion. I am dealing with facts as they are. 
Near us is a field, called the Plague Field, where bodies 
were buried during the plague. It is an ideal common field, 
where the village games of sweet Auburn might well be 
played. Large elm-trees shade part of it; and the grass is 
green and thick. At the end of it is a short cinder running 
track, and there you will find trainer or friend criticising the 
performance of three or four runners who spend the later 
hours of Sunday morning in practising spurts and starts. 
Pass on to the river. Can there be a more sporting character 
than the ground-bait fisher? Persistent and attentive in im- 
mobility, patient in all weathers,—fishing, baiting, baiting, 
fishing,—a very victim of the unconscious will, caring so 
much and catching so little. Or turn another way—to the 
canal. There a steep bank planted with trees, which expand 
into a small wood beyond, lies on your right hand, and as 
you pass along the tow-path you meet two sportsmen at their 
habitual Sunday shooting with guns and dogs, a retriever and 
a black spaniel. Suddenly there is a shower of shot in the 
trees; the dogs yelp and scurry down the bank and through 
the wood, and then, finding nothing, rush with great enjoy- 
ment back, to stand with open mouths and lolling tongues 
and look inquiringly at the performer, in the hope that he 
will do it again. Another day you will come across ferreting 
parties ; one or two ferrets turned into rat-holes, over which 
sometimes a bag is set to catch the fugitive, while a small 
cross-bred bulldog stands by in excitement. Or you come 
across the whippat taken for his two daily walks; and if you 
talk to the owner, he will tell you perhaps that he has that 
and other dogs in partnership ; that he paid five pound for it ; 
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that it is a rare beast, and that it is to run at Bromley next 
week. He or his partner or a trusted boy will be seen regu- 
larly day after day taking the whippats out for their long, 
slow country march, to keep them in good fettle. And once 
I came across a large basket of starlings. They were to give 
sport instead of pigeons at an inn some way off; —starlings to 
serve as a cheaper kind of pigeons. It was perhaps the worst 
sport I ever lighted on. Other days you find a lad with a 
lurcher. He is not to be passed by. If you spend a half 
hour with him you will have a new sense of geography. He 
will tell you how he can get through to Watford and out to 
happy hunting grounds in the country. He has a knowledge 
of counties and villages, by-paths and open spaces, that is not 
to be learnt from a school-mistress in any school standard; 
and, though it is very early on a foggy morning, he has had a 
journey already. He is evidently a sportsman in full enjoy- 
ment of the chances of a hazardous life. And you may even 
be consulted as an authority, if you have often passed along 
a country road. Two fellows will stop, talk to one another, 
turn their heads, and then one will come up with the question : 
“Have you seen anything about here?” A question that 
stands for much, though the answer may have to be, “ No, 
nothing; only along that ditch there are a lot of rats, and if 
you lie low you may see some field mice.” An answer which 
is taken good-humoredly by those who, you imagine, are 
dreaming of possible rabbits or, indeed, of real game. Other 
poor shrivelled country lovers you meet, vagrant creatures, no 
doubt, but very human,—the chickweed man with basket and 
stick, who touches his hat as he passes, like an old acquaint- 
ance, and that queer trader, the man who trowels out his little 
pats of earth from some forgotten grassy corner to provide 
the health of grass and earth to cage birds in the shops in 
the Seven Dials. These two men are, like others engaged in 
similar business, tenants from some common lodging house, 
competitors in the little trades that just keep them out of the 
workhouse. Poor devils, no doubt, wrecked of their own 
fault, like so many of us, but still making their struggle; or, 
in other cases, it may be just picking up enough for an extra 
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glass. They don't naturally beg. They can live according 
to their ideas and their struggle. They, too, have perhaps 
loved sport and exercise in their day. If you care for them, 
you will exchange thoughts withthem. They will like that,— 
without any gift of shillings or pence,—the usual sign, not of 
sympathy and knowledge, but the want of it. 

Well, imagine this population in London, which finds its 
real pleasure in these pursuits, often it must be admitted 
mixed with drinking and gambling. These are their delights, 
—though the upper classes are too prim and the philan- 
thropists are not humane enough to recognize the fact, and 
to sympathize with the perpetrators. To understand society, 
one must leave one’s class. Thus only can one learn the pur- 
pose and qualities of other classes and the possible utility of 
one’s own. 

I have mentioned one phase of athleticism only. Others 
suggest themselves at once,—the playing fields that rim Lon- 
don round, where, as I have observed, the games are every 
year more numerous, the large attendance at great matches, 
and the general interest that may be marked and measured by 
columns in every newspaper. Do we turn this wide-spread 
instinct, which shows itself in all classes, to the best account, 
as a means of giving our people the health and the joy of the 
full, well-tempered life ? 

A glance at the tables of births and deaths published by 
the registrar-general will show that beside the population and 
the numbers and percentages of births and deaths is a column 
showing the density of population. This is a public recog- 
nition of one principal fact which affects us all. Every page 
of these tables suggests the question, If there are so many 
deaths, are they due to the overcrowding of the people? 
In some districts of London the persons to the acre are as 
many as from 250 to 500. Borough Road (District 22*) has 
259; Mile End New Town (W), 269; part of Spitalfields, 
304; another part, 362; part of Whitechapel, 523. The ad- 
justed death-rate for Whitechapel (including Spitalfields) in 
1881-90 was 29.61. In the city it was 28.01 per thousand. 
In St. George-in-the-east it was 25.09. In the more open 
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Poplar and St. Olaves, it was 21.23 and 22.84. Excluding 
large crowded cities, one may take the crude death rate of a 
healthy town district at 16 or 17 in a thousand. 

What density of population means may thus be stated: 


“In towns overcrowding checks ventilation, makes drainage difficult, so that 
subsoils become saturated, clouds the atmosphere with smoke and dust, inter- 
mingles the sexes (among the lower classes), so that succeeding generations are 
stunted in their development, and in a variety of other ways predisposes to dis- 
ease. . . . Overcrowding predisposes to moral, mental, and physical deteriora- 
tion; to all communicable diseases, including all septic and parasitic conditions, 
and especially to typhus fever and tubercle, to pulmonary affections, and to a 
variety of nervous diseases. By lowering the mora/e of populations it increases 
all other predispositions, and, in fact, passes into an active exciting cause of 
disease.” * 


In this overcrowded existence all things become physically 
harder, and especially harder to the child. Not only are the 
natural defences of the creature against disease and death 
undermined, but he is degraded to a lower moral level. In 
every way he becomes less alive. If athleticism is to be of 
service to the community, these conditions must be altered. 

A child in these circumstances is the less likely to attend 
school; and the careless parent may well say what a child 
repeated to me the other day, when it was suggested that he 
was a truant, “ No, I ain’t. When mother died, father said to 
me, ‘You need not go to school any more.’ That’s why I 
haven’t been to school.’”’ And, whatever the cause, absentee- 
ism flourishes. In London, the percentage of the average 
number of children present at all in the schools during the 
year is 76.6 boys and 76.7 girls on the average number on 
the rolls. There is thus an average absenteeism of about 
twenty-five per cent. Speaking of the country generally, Sir 
John Gorst said recently, “that on an average, out of five chil- 
dren who ought to be at school, only four were there.” Evi- 
dently, therefore, the school is not attractive. Nor is the 
knowledge it imparts retained. Mr. C. H. Wyatt, the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Association of School Boards, writes that 





* Quain’s “ Dictionary of Medicine” (1894), Article, “‘ Causes of Disease,’ by 
J. Pearson Irvine and H. Montague Murray. 
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“the country does not get anything like full value for the ten 
millions per annum it pays for education.” 


“Children leave school in great numbers at the age of twelve or even earlier, 
just at the very period of their lives when education can only be truly said to have 
had areal beginning. Then follows a speedy decline in the knowledge imparted 
during a brief school life. . . . Those only who encounter the boy in the night- 
school, a year or two after he has left the day-school, can fully realize the speed 
with which the very elements of education have been forgotten. .. . I find 
nearly half the grant (for evening schools) paid last year was for instructions in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic.”’ * 


We turn from this to what is also apparently a result of the 
failure of our educational system. Examining a large num- 
ber of cases, in which demands were made for relief for school 
children, I found a large proportion to be families in which the 
parents had had the benefits of Mr. Forster’s Acts, but in com- 
paratively early manhood and womenhood they were be- 
coming content to let their children apply for meals whenever 
they were to be had. Among the general causes that have 
led to this most unnatural state of things ought we not to 
number, I have sometimes thought, that “ predisposition” to 
sickness and feebleness which the doctors report, and which 
might be prevented by municipal administration without kick- 
ing against the pricks of any economic laws? Lately the 
evil has taken a worse turn. The complaint sometimes heard 
of the roughness of the children, playing about the streets, 
breaking things ruthlessly, and becoming “a perfect pest,” 
seems likely to be justified. The Police Courts in the past 
year have given many accounts of Larrikins and larrikinism, 
—gangs of young people, men and women, ready to lie in 
wait, attack, belay, and rob without compunction. There 
could be no better instance of brutal and untempered force. 
And, as is only natural, beside this undisciplined brutality we 
find that weakling population which, under the title of feeble- 
minded or defective, is now coming to be recognized as a 
class, not insane like lunatics, not witless like idiots or imbe- 
ciles, and yet with neither the sanity nor the wits of the aver- 





* The Times, October 10, 1898, 
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age man or woman. If we ask advice of the doctors, they 
tell us plainly what we ought to do. 

From two to seven is the age of childhood. During that 
period the child should have twelve hours’ sleepa day. From 
seven to fourteen he should have nine or ten hours, gradually 
reduced to seven. He should always have four hours’ leisure. 
Work should slowly increase from two hours at the age of 
seven to three and four at nine and ten, and so by an hour a 
day more each year up to fifteeen, when a day’s work of nine 
hours may be achieved. Of exercise eight hours are required 
from the seventh to the tenth year: then there may be a 
gradual lessening to five at fourteen, about five at fifteen years 
of age. “Two things are requisite for healthy growth and 
development and a happy childhood,—a playroom and a 
garden. Children need a place like an empty barn:” so the 
doctor says. For boys and girls from seven to fourteen there 
is presumably the playground. “Children do not thrive with- 
out the purest air: like the young of all animals, they are 
peculiarly sensitive to prebreathed air.” Hence for all country 
air is recommended and a sufficient air-space to sleep and 
work in. And the claims of exercise are urged in the interest 
both of girls and boys,—the exercise that is a pleasure. Dr. 
Dukes thus puts it: 


“In the performance of work energy is expended and finally exhausted, and 
this end comes sooner in the young than in those whose tissues are matured. 
Moreover, the young have to tread unbeaten tracks, which consumes more force 
than the pursuit of more or less accustomed studies. The opening up of new 
ground necessitates exertion, and unless the exertion is put forth with pleasure it 
is apt to become harmful, whereas information acquired by the young with pleas- 
ure rarely occasions injury. Hence the importance of likes and dislikes. . . . 
In fact, the appetite for work is very similar to the appetite of eating: the child 
will not only thrive, but get fat, on what it likes, while it will eat so sparingly of 
what is distasteful that the body will suffer. . . . As slow and regular development 
of the body produces the finest and most permanent results in strength and 
durability of the tissues, so it is with the brain itself. . . . The brain can never 
attain its largest growth nor the highest quality of nervous tissue from the 
exercise simply of its own functions, for it is dependent to a large extent upon 
the vigor of the body, which is the manufacturer of the material on which it 
lives. . . . Hence the importance of sufficient exercise. This exercise should 
take the form of games or recreation, in which refreshment the brain participates, 
rather than the form of a set lesson in the hands of the gymnasium instructor or 
VoL. IX.—No. 4 30 
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the drill sergeant... . In physical exercise all the functions of the body are 
engaged : the circulation of the blood is quickened, more oxygen is inhaled, and 
the impurities of the blood are thereby oxygenated and destroyed, so that the 
excretory organs of the body may remove the detritus of the system.” * 


If, then, boy and girl are to be “saved,” it must be largely 
through exercise; and if they are to learn, they will do so 
largely because they take exercise. And if this be so in 
boyhood and girlhood, it is even more to be desired in the 
period of puberty, from fourteen to twenty, for that is the age 
of all others, as Dr. Southey writes, “ when good or bad habits 
of life are formed; the time, too, when the seeds of disease 
are sown broadcast, to spring up in the after-age of man and 
womanhood.” 

In a London, then, in which exercise and athletics had their 
true educational value, there would be old barns and play- 
grounds for the young children, good playgrounds for the 
elder, and in the suburbs those larger playgrounds where the 
adolescents would have their cricket, foot-ball, and hockey. 
The shouting and jumping of the children in the barnlike 
play-places would be succeeded by touch, prisoner’s base, and 
hop-scotch, not necessarily played in the streets. Then would 
come the great games, in which the play is not for one’s self, 
but for one’s side, beginning at the age of eleven or twelve 
and lasting with men to thirty perhaps, if work allows. One 
friend tells me that he has given his clerks whole holidays on 
Saturdays, when business has been slack, much to their in- 
vigoration, and without detriment to the output of work during 
the week. 

In a democracy there should be an even-toned population 
of men and women who form their judgment of each public 
issue from different stand-points, but with a similar circum- 
spection and moderation. Suppose that there be a ratio be- 
tween physical conditions and soundness of judgment. Then 
to promote the good judgment we would educate the physical 
powers. 





* Dr. Clement Dukes: “The Hygiene of Youth,” in the “System of Medi- 
cine,’’ Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
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But now, if we compare the physical condition of different 
classes, the contrast between higher and lower is immense. 
Thus at eleven a boy belonging to the artisan class of a town 
population has an average height of 51.52 inches, and has 
grown 1.00 inch in the year. His weight is 69.46 lbs., and 
he has put on 3.15 lbs. in the year. The corresponding boy 
of public school status is 54.91 inches high; has added 1.51 
inches in the year; weighs 72.9 lbs., and has put on during 
the year 5.50 lbs.* So at twenty years of age the latter is on 
the average nearly three inches higher, and weighs more than 
twenty-one pounds more. Difference of class, therefore, stands 
for much, physically as well as otherwise. Would the gradual 
equalization of physical conditions produce a better judging 
democracy? If so, exercise and athletics, accompanied by 
a gradually heightened standard of life, may work a social 
revolution. 

To describe the position and insufficiency of the play- 
grounds of London, a map would be necessary. School 
playgrounds are opened from eight a. s. till the evening, all 
the year round; also during the holidays, and now some- 
times on Sunday. They are larger relatively in the outer 
districts of London. In the centre they can hardly be said 
to exist. A correspondent describes the playgrounds of the 
schools of one “ group.” At one school “the basement was 
used in a limited way as a playground.” At another there 
was ‘‘a sort of glorified back area,” used by the infants only. 
“These schools are typical of the elementary schools of this 
very highly rented part of Central London.” 


“ At one school the boys don’t know how to play at any game except cricket ; 
that they play occasionally when taken for an outing to the Battersea Park. In 
the girls’ school, owing to want of space, there is no provision for daily exercise 
except the ordinary drill.” 


From another quarter on the outer edge of the metropolitan 
area, I learn that the playgrounds are little frequented after 
school hours. Cricket is played very little, hockey hardly at 





* Dr. Clement Dukes. Ibid. 
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all. There is a foot-ball challenge cup, for which thirty-two 
teams compete ; but “probably where foot-ball is played at a 
school the players are in a very small minority.” The play- 
grounds are little used by girls after school hours for skip- 
ping rope and other games: they are most of them wanted at 
home. A large asphalted recreation ground is, however, 
much frequented by boys and girls. Atthe newer schools the 
grounds are of a fair size, at the older ones they are very inade- 
quate. With one exception, the voluntary schools have no 
playgrounds atall. A caretaker gave it as her opinion that “ if 
the playgrounds were largely used, it would need some one 
present to keep something like order and to superintend, as 
many of the children were very rough and unruly. The play- 
ground was used to a certain extent by children who do not 
attend school. Sometimes it was necessary to close the gate 
and prevent very rough, noisy children, who would be unman- 
ageable if allowed free play, from coming in.” A teacher who 
would teach the girls to swim would be of great service. 

From another district not far from the last there is similar 
information ; the playgrounds are used in the “breaks,” at 
some schools in organized games, in which the masters take 
part. Most schools have foot-ball clubs. The remark, how- 
ever, is made that “the pressure of the time table is now so 
great that the tendency is to shorten breaks, and neither mas- 
ters nor boys can get as much exercise as usual. The result 
is lack of sufficient exercise to the boys, and another result is 
that boys are now leaving school a year earlier than they did 
some time ago.” 

From another district, south of the river, there is a better 
report. There are parks near which are frequently used, 
though the foot-ball space is altogether too limited for the 
wants of the child population. 

‘In the church-yards the girls skip and play with hoops. Boys spin tops and play 
tipcat. These church-yards swarm with children in holiday times. Most of them 
have well-stocked flower-beds, with wide asphalt walks all round. No proper 
games can be played there. . . . On the whole, the boys seem fairly well provided 
for so long as they are at school. . . . For girls there seems to be no provision. 


They have no games in which esprit de corps is essential, very few that demand 
muscular exertion or involve healthy competition. . . . They seldom have any 
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healthier ambition than to work in a factory and have their ‘liberty’ to run the 
streets in the evening.” 

Secondary schools are better, but seldom well, provided for ; 
and generally, as a friend writes, who is connected with the 
London Playing Fields Committee, “the question of open 
spaces is a burning one, and they ought to be increased ten- 
fold. . . . Speaking from memory, I should say that the Parks 
Committee of the London County Council have about two 
hundred cricket pitches on all the London Commons and 
parks, and for these eleven thousand applications were made 
last year (1897).” 

To judge of the demand, or what should be the demand, 
we may take from five to twenty-five as the play and play- 
ground age. So measured, there is a population of 1,315,850 
to be reckoned with. The boys from five to fifteen number 
about 432,100, the girls 438,400. Though considerable allow- 
ance be made for boys often leaving school at twelve or ear- 
lier, and girls leaving school early and being much “ wanted 
at home,” there still remains a large number of playground 
claimants. After fifteen, at present, play-time with girls is 
over, as a rule. The male population fifteen to twenty-five 
years of age numbers over 569,000, of whom those who are 
fifteen to twenty years old number more than 194,100. Shape 
it as we may, the demand then is large, far larger than is now 
provided for; the educational utility of play is now recognized 
by the education department. ‘“ Whenever circumstances per- 
mit, the best form of exercise is a healthy game,” they write ; 
but “in most town schools, even in those which possess large 
playgrounds, such games are impossible, or possible for only 
a few scholars.” In the circumstances, they can only pro- 
pose for the “ physical development of the powers of grow- 
ing boys and girls” “some scientific form of drill and gym- 
nastics.” 

To remedy these evils many changes, great and small, would 
have to be made. If the population is to enjoy the primary 
conditions of health, there must be some standard of density 
which should not be exceeded,—say 90 or 100 persons to 
the acre,—and by degrees even a higher standard might be 
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adopted.* Such a policy would entail on our rulers the con- 
stant exercise of foresight in endeavoring to meet the wants 
of London. Within the metropolitan area money might be 
expended on behalf of the community more advantageously 
in making playgrounds and open spaces than in building 
artisans dwellings. Whitechapel, with its dense population of 
333 to the acre, is an example of what should not be done. 
There the population is crowded together by the dwellings of 
the philanthropist. Under the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts the 
London County Council have expended about £2,076,300. 
This expenditure has no doubt opened out some crowded 
corners. Would it not have been better spent in giving the 
people the primary means of health, open space for air and 
for exercise? Fora good playground at least two acres are 
required. 

But apart from this process of thinning out within, there 
is the acquisition of land outside, the metropolitan area. A 
corporation which had powers of purchase within the twelve 
mile radius, with Purley on the south, Romford a little on 
the east, Enfield on the north, and Hayes on the west, might 
even now have at its disposal open space enough for new play- 
grounds. For the purpose, a body might be created like the 
Trustees of Public Reservations in Massachusetts, or some of 
our millionaires acting together might by judicious purchase 
help the community without incurring any considerable loss 
themselves, reserving part of the land for building, part for 
public purposes. Or, if the playground were considered as 
necessary as the school, a municipal authority might under- 
take the task, even though to do so would necessitate larger 





* Of course there are other elements in the question, such as insufficient 
room ventilation, drainage, and unhealthy occupations. But I have thought it 
well to refer here to one point only. Good sanitary conditions in a crowded 
district compensate for much. The only district in the metropolitan area placed 
by the registrar-general in the list of ‘‘ Selected Registration Districts’ on which 
his “‘ Healthy District Life Tables’ are based, is Lewisham. The death rate in 
it was 13.5 per thousand; the density, 14 to the acre. In Paddington, with a 
death rate of 18 per thousand, the density of population is 90 to the acre. To 
adopt such a standard throughout the residential districts of a town would be a 
counsel of perfection, unless our method of town-making were altered and the 
utility of open space recognized. 
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rates, and thus in the long run higher rents. The trend of 
the population is outward, and these measures, joined with 
improved locomotion, would stimulate it; and this in time 
should lower rent by diffusing the demand for accommoda- 
tion. Spaces might be cleared in centres where poverty and 
overcrowding are greatest, and where, as Mr. Llewellyn Smith 
has shown, the inflow is less than the outflow. Indeed, a 
policy of playgrounds would aid the community in many 
ways. 

The playgrounds, with play-masters and masters joining in 
the play, would be one means of giving an outlet to that rough 
love of sport which, unguided, may lead to sheer brutality. 
For boys another resource would be cadet corps, which may 
be joined at the age of twelve, or cadet battalions, in which 
the ages of cadets may range from fourteen to seventeen. 
The cadet corps might be linked to the schools, recognized 
and patronized by the military authorities, and, greatly to the 
improvement of the cadets in health and discipline, required 
to camp out every summer. 

The facilities for exercise and athletics would make the 
schools more attractive. The boys and girls would attend 
school because they liked school, which is, after all, the only 
argument acceptable to the naturally unwilling scholar. 
Special schools for boys—truant, industrial, or reformatory— 
are only desirable in exceptional cases. The absenteeism of 
our schools can only be met by a readjustment of the whole 
system. It is too large to be met by any but general methods. 

These are some remedies. It is better to spend the means 
of the community in adding to its health and vigor, and thus 
to the versatility and independence of its members, than to 
provide them with free meals and free physic, cheap houses, 
and money allowances. These they can provide for them- 
selves better and better, if opportunities for healthy develop- 
ment are given them, and the chiefest of these is space for 
play, exercise, games, and athletics. One great advantage of 
the bicycle is that it provides exercise and some of the pleasure 
of a game upon the already available open spaces of the com- 
munity—public roads, But to carry out a sufficient policy of 
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open spaces, a worthy ideal of English manhood and woman- 
hood has to be conceived by us as an incentive to our imagi- 
nation and a guide to our action; and this guide we must 
follow. Then perhaps, where we now watch the gradual en- 
feeblement of the town population, we should see a stronger 
nature grow, better trimmed and balanced, trained to a higher 
temperance, endowed with a greater respect for plain living, 
ready to make the many small sacrifices that temperance and 
cleanliness entail, and withal more deliberate in counsel. 
Such a nature would “its own physician be.” 


*‘ Wouldst see a man all his own wealth, 
His own music his own health? 
A man, whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well ? 
A happy soul, that all the way 
To heav’n hath a summer’s day? 
Wouldst see a man whose well-warmed blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood? .. . 
In sum, wouldst see a man that can 
Live to be old and stilla man? .. . 
This rare one, Reader, wouldst thou see, 
Heark hither, and thyself be he.”’ 


That is the moral of my essay. 
C. S. Locu. 


LONDON. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE YOUNG IN SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


It would be impossible to name any subject of such gen- 
eral importance and interest as this, on which so little has 
been said; the reasons being that the interest and im- 
portance of the subject are outweighed by its difficulty, and 
that while the dangers of speaking are patent to the most 
superficial reflection, the infinitely greater dangers of reticence 
are not to be understood without prolonged observation and 
much thought. Hence in dealing with the question, How to 
instruct the young in sexual knowledge, I feel that I am en- 
tering an almost untrodden ground which craves the most 
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wary walking, and, to drop the metaphor, it is one in which 


any brilliant or confident utterances would be singularly out 
of place. The matters with which we have to deal require 
tentative investigation, analysis, and balancing of opposite 
opinions. It is not so much guidance of others that I would 
attempt, but exploration. 

It would seem then, a priori, that a young human being 
who, by the natural laws of growth, is to enter on the posses- 
sion of certain powers and be exposed to the temptation of 
grievously misusing them, should receive timely advice as 
to the right use of these powers and the meaning of them. 
This broad observation applies to all boys and girls, and with 
more force to the former than to the latter. But no sooner 
does a parent or a teacher seriously contemplate the impart- 
ing of this advice than he is checked by a strong misgiving 
which agrees with a still stronger instinct. The misgiving is 
lest he may suggest to his innocent-minded children some of 
the darker facts of life before it is necessary or advisable that 
they should know of them. The instinct within him is his 


own reserve, 


So it has come about, though to a less extent 


than formerly, that a vast majority of the young of both sexes 
are left to gather the knowledge of sexual laws in a haphazard 
way, either from companions or from books, or from observa- 
tion of the animal world. It is still very widely felt that 
instruction on this subject, however reasonable in theory, is 
such as the human mind has a fatal power of turning into 
poison, and so the instruction is not given. Let us consider 
the precise effects of this policy of reticence on the two sexes 


separately. 


The case of boys differs from that of girls in two ways: 
there is a more decided and inevitable effect of school life on 
boys; also, their bodily growth is far more likely to generate 


animal desires. 


In the school life of boys, in spite of enormous 


improvements, it is impossible that sexual subjects should be 
wholly avoided in conversation. Much liberty is allowed, and 
general curiosity prevails, and a still more general ignorance, 
and, though in preparatory schools of little boys under four- 


teen, the unceasing vigilance of masters and constant super- 
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vision combined with constant employment, reduce the evil 
of prurient talk to a minimum, yet the subject will crop up, 
and whatever is said about it will be the outcome of ignorance 
and probably morbidness of mind. And, even if this were not 
so, which is hardly conceivable, it is to be observed that the 
result is even then wholly negative. There is nothing gained 
or stored up in the way of sound knowledge to meet the 
manifold perils of the near future, but instead of that the mind 
is a chamber “empty swept and garnished,” from which in- 
trusive thoughts have been with the utmost difficulty kept at 
bay for atime. But in the public school, owing not only to 
freer talk and more mixed company, but to the boy’s own 
wider range of vision, sexual questions and also those con- 
nected with the structure of the body assume prominence and 
begin to occupy more or less of the thoughts of all but a 
peculiarly constituted minority of the whole number. More- 
over, without indicating at present the right way in which 
such matters should be handled, it will suffice if I point out 
that under the conditions of general ignorance and curiosity 
the treatment of the subjects of the propagation of life and the 
functions of the human body relating to that wonderful power 
is quite certain to be inadequate, misleading, wholly without 
proportion, and will probably be immoral, in that the boys 
most inclined to talk about them are those who have either 
gained a smattering of information from low companions or 
have pieced together with a morbid cleverness fragmentary 
and inaccurate observations culled from books and the ani- 
mal world. 

Moreover, and this is perhaps the most serious fact of all, 
the point of view taken by boys if left to themselves must 
inevitably be selfish. This will be seen at once if the second 
of the two conditions incident to boyhood be taken into ac- 
count: the normal growth of animal desires, far stronger in 
the male than in the female, anyhow in England. At vary- 
ing ages these desires make themselves felt, in a very large 
number of cases most imperiously, in some few quite irresist- 
ibly. Ordinarily at fifteen and sixteen years of age, the will 
power being still weak, the bodily desires are almost at their 
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height; if they increase later on, so does the power of will 
and the sense of prudence, so that, normally, the dangers of 
misuse are less from seventeen years onwards. Now, this 
fact of growth, by itself, would make it difficult for a boy to 
contemplate what he has heard of sexual relations, paternity, 
sexual indulgence, and so forth, from anything but a selfish 
point of view. At the time of puberty, mysteriously and 
silently the great fact of personality, the sense of egoism, 
asserts itself, and often produces a puzzling shyness and a re- 
serve which sometimes struggles for utterance but cannot find 
it. This causes the view of life to be colored and interpreted 
by the claims of self, and to this is to be attributed the not 
very uncommon lapse into ‘emporary insanity at this period, 
which manifests itself in very various and often, of course, 
innocuous forms,—rowdiness, moodiness, silence, etc.,—but 
occasionally in deceptiveness, dishonesty, arson, homicide, or 
suicide. But how much more inevitably is this selfish color- 
ing given to the facts of sex, etc., when no wholesome coun- 
terbalancing knowledge of any kind whatever is given, but 
when every single suggestion and hint on the subject has 
come from those who are under the same dominating in- 
fluences of ignorance, curiosity, and the claims of self! It is 
significant to note that of no other subject whatever can this 
be said. Whatever else a boy learns is either impersonal and 
unexciting, such as Euclid or geography, or else vigorous 
efforts are made to present the subject from an altruistic point 
of view, such as when history is blended with patriotism ; 
and, again, games are chosen for him which require co-opera- 
tion and the subordination of self to the interests of the house 
or school. Only in sexual questions, where curiosity is, even 
in innocent-minded boys, very powerful, and where selfishness 
is almost insured by the violence of animal desires, frequently 
normal, frequently pampered by over-feeding, is ignorance 
permitted, and no attempt made to invest the subject in its 
proper dignity and in close relation to the welfare of others 
and to universal law. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dilate upon the 
manifold evils which are—as far as can be inferred—the direct 
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outcome of the false and vicious opinion into which boys are 
allowed to grow, but there is one set of facts which illustrates 
clearly the deficiency here noticed and its inevitable result. 
The time comes when the young man faces the terrible phe- 
nomenon of the prevalence of fornication and the dedication 
of a whole class of women to a life of shame. Here again, 
colored as before by selfishness, the view of the young man 
of the world is that the question thus presented to him is 
one that concerns himself entirely: his health, his pleasure, 
his opportunities for marriage, his taste or his distaste. In 
ordinary conversation—at least in many circles of society— 
between young men on this tremendous question, there is 
rarely an allusion made to the fact that men’s indulgence 
means the ruin of countless women, ruin of bodies and souls, 
and lives in thousands of cases shortened by the acutest 
possible misery. There is nothing whatever in a young 
man’s bringing up to make him dream of the woman's side 
of the matter at all. It is a sexual question, and therefore 
for him a selfish one, because being a sexual question it is 
one on which reticence has been the order of the day, and 
the young man’s inclinations have been his principal teacher. 
Yet once more. After the stormy period of youth comes 
matrimony and the last phase of the deep and delicate subject 
of the relation of the sexes is entered upon. Again, quite 
inevitably, the man enters upon it as if his welfare and con- 
venience were so far the most important matters for his con- 
cern that when problems come before him for solution, as 
they almost invariably do, demanding the finest adjustment 
of mutual conjugal claims and on his part real readiness of 
concession and discipline of will, he handles these problems 
not only selfishly but in a grossly uninstructed fashion: in 
ignorance of the possibility of continence and of the results 
of indulgence. It is true that good-heartedness, love, and 
a felix temperamentum will carry many safely through these 
perils. But still there is a vast amount of woful and preventa- 
ble waste of married happiness, due to ignorance, which is the 
direct result of the prevailing reticence on sexual questions. 
So much, then, for the effect on the notions of boys and men 
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of the policy of reticence. It will hardly be disputed that of 
all the awful evils which attend the violation of sexual morality 
—used in its broadest sense—by far the larger portion are due 
to the initiative and motive power of the male sex. If, then, 
the reasoning is correct which points to the license of men as due 
to the falseness of their conceptions of all sexual matters from 
childhood onwards, it will be seen how tremendous is the in- 
dictment to be brought against the still common practice of 
leaving boys to gather in a fitful and uncertain fashion for 
themselves stray fragments of vitiated information on the 
most vital and most intimate of all truths of the natural world. 
And yet after a dispassionate view of the facts around us, and 
after much reflection on the inevitable effect of a multitude of 
young men being brought up in ignorance of sexual ethics, I 
can only say that so far from the cause not being adequate to 
account for the result, it is on the whole surprising that things 
are not worse than they are. 

In considering the case of girls I should wish to speak 
with less confidence than about boys, owing to the want of 
first-hand experience. Some of the conditions are obviously 
very similar. We find the same curiosity and the same read- 
iness to correlate the facts of sex with those of animal nature 
if the chance of so doing is given. And therefore it may be 
laid down that the withholding of wise instruction from this 
sex as from the other entails a serious intellectual loss. 
Whether the moral loss is anything like so serious may well 
be doubted. The answer to this question depends partly on 
certain conditions relating to the most obscure and most 
repulsive portion of the whole subject. It has been indicated 
that the ignorance of boyhood induces two main evils,—misuse 
of organs and selfishness of view. The second of these two 
resulting evils is certainly less visible in the other sex, in which 
selfishness is less pronounced and aggressive than among boys. 
As to the former, no certain information is to hand. If, how- 
ever, the facts be anything like so dark as they are in the case 
of boys,—and certainly some very ominous statements are 
made by doctors,—then clearly there is something of an urgent 
reason for teaching girls no less than boys the laws of the 
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treatment of the body and their connection with maternity. 
And the utmost that could be said on the other side would 
be that in most cases ignorance seems to do no harm, or that 
bad as is the tampering with boyish innocence, to enlighten 
young girls prematurely is even worse, and that in properly 
ordered homes everything goes well anyhow till marriage. 
This is all very plausible, but it begs the question whether 
everything does go well, and again much depends on how the 
teaching is given and whether prematurely or not. As to 
this more will be said later. 

The argument, however, has introduced a very weighty and 
very thorny question. Granting that the need for instruction 
before marriage, though considerable, is less in the case of 
girls than of boys, yet when the time of possible matrimony 
is at hand, surely something should be said to prevent a 
young woman from entering on this great department of life 
ignorant of what marriage really means and of what is en- 
tailed by the step of giving herself bodily to her husband. 

There is a trivial and offensive way of handling this particular 
topic which will best be avoided if in the following remarks 
only the broad principle is discussed. It should be remem- 
bered that the practical question is one peculiarly for a mother 
to deal with, and that in any particular case the mother’s in- 
stinct with regard to the girl’s temperament, her sensitiveness, 
and her capacity for deep feeling must of.necessity be the 
chief guide not only as to the best way of acting, but perhaps 
as to the advisability of acting at all. And therefore of all 
that concerns the consideration of cases that may be called 
exceptional, as well as of all questions of detail, it would be 
quite beyond the scope of the present paper to speak. But 
there does appear to be a principle based on the broad 
ground of equity which should anyhow be not ignored. The 
question is, Should young women be to some extent enlight- 
ened as to the physical side of the marriage union, not before 
marriage but as soon as they are of marriageable age, before 
courtship? And the principle which seems entitled to respect 
is that in all relations of life a person who voluntarily or 
under inducement makes a contract, ought not deliberately to 
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be left in a condition of ignorance with regard to what the 
contract inevitably entails. The freedom to make the con- 
tract is conceded to a young woman by society ; but conven- 
tion in many cases imposes an artificial ignorance of its full 
meaning. This does not seem right: and still less so if her 
entry into the contract is the result of inducement or persua- 
sion by others. And if it is felt that one result of the re- 
moval or partial removal of this ignorance might be to deter 
from prudential marriages, whether such deterrence makes 
for convenience or inconvenience, the very misgiving is equiv- 
alent to a large concession of the truth of the principle; it is 
tantamount to an admission that many prudential marriages 
are now made in blindness which would not be made if some 
artificial hindrances to knowledge were removed. To the 
principle thus broadly stated I see no serious objection. 

Such seem to be the evils with which we have to deal. No 
attempt has been made to set them out in any detail. All that it 
is at present necessary to observe is (1) that it is an entire mis- 
take to suppose that the systems of boarding-schools or day- 
schools or no schools at all are the cause of these evils. Bad 
management at school or neglect anywhere will of course 
foster them ; but a prolonged and careful study of boys, anda 
close consideration of each particular failure in its origin and 
development, lead irresistibly to the conclusion that children’s 
minds in nine cases out of ten are so constituted that stray 
and piecemeal information given in the wrong tone breeds 
in them distorted and vicious imaginations prompting to self- 
indulgence, and powerfully assisted by the physical sensations 
of bodily growth. Further, that this result is generally as 
good as insured by the vacuous condition, as regards this 
subject, in which the minds of the young are left by their 
elders. (2) That the resulting evils are enormously more 
prevalent than is commonly supposed. Certain huge facts in 
our social life stand out in awful prominence, and if reflected 
on indicate a vast mass of unhealthy growth among the 
young; much of this, experts know, is preventable: serious- 
minded people have for some time reached the conclusion 
that there is hope in fortifying the innocence of childhood 
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with some kind of sound instruction. But there still prevails 
even among these a great deal of doubt and hesitation as to 
the giving of the instruction; and to that problem I now 
address myself. 

One or two broad principles may be laid down. The first 
is that matter is not evil. The time-honored doctrine which 
affirms the contrary is, it is true, less confidently stated than 
formerly, and the influence of Christian teaching on the destiny 
of the human body and the marvels of physical science have 
combined to save us from any formulated theory in these days. 
Yet it remains a fact that in the popular view of this subject 
there is much that tends to depreciate one of the greatest of all 
Divine or natural laws: the law of the propagation of life. 
To a lover of nature no less than to a convinced Christian the 
subject ought to wear an aspect not only negatively innocent 
but positively beautiful. It is a recurrent miracle and yet the 
very type and embodiment of law; and it may be confidently 
affirmed that in spite of the blundering of many generations 
there is nothing in a normally constituted child’s mind which 
refuses to take in the subject from this point of view, provided 
that the right presentation of it ts the first. Nothing can be 
more important than this, since there is in every child a 
native curiosity concerning every revelation of life, which 
leads to the first teaching about maternity and generation 
being eagerly absorbed and firmly stamped upon the mind at 
its most receptive age. It is nothing short of appalling to 
realize this simple psychological fact, and then to reflect on 
the tone in which the chance instructors of our children 
handle these sacred themes,—dirty-minded school-boys, 
grooms, garden-boys, any one, in short, who at an early age 
may be sufficiently defiled and sufficiently reckless to talk of 
them. No matter what palliatives may be applied later on, 
the poison thus imbibed never quite leaves the system. The 
only exceptions to this rule are the very rare cases in which 
the mind seems quite unable to take any interest in the 
matter; so innocent, in fact, as to be impenetrably dull, and 
children so safeguarded purchase moral immunity at the cost 
of a certain intellectual loss. 
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This, then, is the first principle to be grasped, that there is 
nothing in natural law which may not be spiritualized in its 
presentation to a child. The second is that the first presenta- 
tion of this particular subject is the one which prevails over 
all others. 

The third principle concerns the procedure to be adopted. 
The truths must not be isolated, but presented as among the 
phenomena which illustrate laws of nature, when other not 
dissimilar phenomena are already known. And if the facts 
are to be imparted in conjunction with other facts, so also the 
methods of teaching should be in no way peculiar, but the 
same as those which are found effectual in other subjects. 
Observation and reflection will generally tell us when a child 
begins to feel a curiosity about the fact of birth: when he 
silently discards the fables or myths with which his questions 
earlier in life were satisfied. The time, in the case of an or- 
dinarily apprehensive mind, will be somewhere between eight 
and eleven years; and it is no objection to this rule that some 
children in the upper classes pass through their teens in total 
and contented ignorance of the whole mystery. This discus- 
sion would never have arisen unless such children were the 
exception. We are considering the majority. And in pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown we shall take into 
account that the fact of maternity is much earlier guessed at 
than that of paternity. Therefore the teaching on the former 
ought to be made the starting-point for the teaching which 
deals with the latter, but of this I will speak again later. 

There is, however, a certain divergence of opinion and prac- 
tice concerning the last two points of procedure. It may be 
noticed that if ever any recommendation as to sexual instruc- 
tion is made by male writers emphasis is laid on the laws of 
generation and reproduction, which are illustrated by plant- 
life, and it is urged that the relation between these laws and 
those which govern generation and birth among human beings 
suggests an obvious method of instruction. So parents are 
advised to explain the fertilization of plants and proceed to 
the facts of sex among human beings. And assuredly this 


view commends itself to many who have had a scientific train- 
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ing; they have known something of the mental expansion 
and uplifting which follows on the recognition of law in the 
universe, and they desire to make a young child a participator 
in their own enlightenment. On the other hand, in the very 
few cases which have come to my notice in which teaching of 
sexual facts has been carefully taken in hand either by the 
mother or the preparatory school-master, a different tone is 
adopted. Reference is made to the animal world just so far 
as the child’s knowledge extends, so as to prevent the new 
facts from being viewed in isolation, but the main emphasis is 
laid on his feeling for his mother and the instinct which exists 
in nearly all children of reverence due to the maternal rela- 
tion; in the hope that use may be made of the natural reserve 
which prohibits a light and careless handling of the topic 
among school-boys. Of the two methods the former is more 
scientific, the latter the more personal, appealing to the deeper 
emotions of the child’s heart. Which is the best? 

In answering this some account must be taken of the pre- 
vailing shyness or reserve which exists between parents and 
children, especially on the father’s side, in relation to such 
subjects as this. It might be supposed that the more scientific 
method of instruction would, from its guvasi-impersonal char- 
acter, be less difficult for a father to employ than the other, 
which inevitably leads him on to sacred ground. But in 
practice this would not be found to be the case. The crux of 
the question is the personal application of the facts presented ; 
and if that application is shirked the value of the lesson will 
be in many cases lost,—the boy will learn some interesting 
botanical laws, but he will not connect them with human 
beings until he is a good deal older, and by that time the mis- 
chief will have been done. It is true that a boy of scientific 
propensities and precocious reasoning power will connect the 
two subjects pretty readily at an early age, say fourteen, but 
something more is required than simply correlation with other 
facts. Knowledge by itself may suggest counsels of pru- 
dence, but it has long ago been discovered by school-masters 
that prudential warnings by themselves are quite impotent 
against an imperious appetite of any kind. And if a father, 
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desirous of avoiding the most delicate part of the subject, 
adopts the botanical illustration in order to lead up to a per- 
sonal appeal, he will find that his difficulty when he comes to 
the point has been very slightly diminished by the scientific 
preamble. Perhaps it may be thought that too much account 
is here taken of the shyness of a parent with his own son. 
Nevertheless, it is really incontestible that this national char- 
acteristic has always been the grand obstacle to the giving of 
salutary sexual instruction to the young. 

The real answer to the question between the two methods 
is that they ought to be combined, and that by far the greater 
stress should be laid on the personal appeal, which certainly 
ought to precede any scientific teaching about the propaga- 
tion of life. It needs no deep psychology to prove this. 
Granted that a father’s lesson about plant-life is immeasurably 
better than the unclean hints gathered from other sources, 
which is all that most children have to be satisfied with at 
present; still, such a lesson would be grievously defective in 
its power of appeal, because it probably would leave out of 
account the two greatest influences which a child is capable 
of feeling,—religious reverence and his love for his mother ; 
the first not necessarily, but very probably. It may reason- 
ably be asserted that the wholesome impressions of childhood, 
which consciously and vividly last through life, are those 
made by one or both of these influences. And we want both. 

The truth of these statements will, however, be easier to 
gauge if I now proceed to give more in detail the nature of 
the teaching which seems to be required. 

At some time between eight and eleven years of age, in any 
case before a child is sent to school, the fact of maternity 
should be explained. Probably he will know that as regards 
domestic animals there is some kind of law of offspring being 
born from the mother’s body. In any case, it is very easy to 
remind him of scattered facts, either within his cognizance or 
on the confines of it, which enable him to understand that this 
is a universal law. For some few years, in most cases, not in 
all, he will have been realizing that there is some mystery 
about the matter, and that his nurse and parents have ceased 
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to put off his curiosity with tales of fairies, etc. So he is 
eager and fully prepared to hear that there is an explanation ; 
and as far as the maternal side of the subject is concerned it 
should be simply stated, with emphasis laid on the suffering 
involved to his mother, and the wonderful fact given as a 
reason why the mother so dearly loves herson. And it would 
be well to go further and indicate the period of gestation, and 
explain the phrase in the Litany and some well-known pas- 
sages in the Bible. It is a perfectly simple matter, and beyond 
all doubt a supremely natural process of instructing, and, as 
far as I know, never fails of its reward, to wit, a closer link of 
union between mother and child, and an implanting of a deep 
reverence in the child’s mind for the greatest of all natural 
laws and for the parental relation. 

But this last phrase is anticipatory. It will be at once felt 
by some that as to paternity there is a difficulty in touching 
on the subject at so early an age as under eleven years. 
Possibly, also, the difficulty would be felt to be more acute in 
the case of girls. If, however, this part of the subject is to 
be postponed, the questions arise, How is the curiosity about 
the connection between marriage and birth to be allayed? and, 
also, when is the supplementary teaching to be given? and, 
lastly, will the treatment be different in the case of children of 
different sexes ? 

I quite understand the idea that the more difficult part of 
the subject should be postponed. If left to the mother’s in- 
stinct, probably this course would be often adopted. But I 
conceive that it would be at a heavy cost. In the first place, 
there must be risk in presenting any truth in fragments. Of 
course, it is necessary to present it in outline, but the outline 
should, if possible, be complete. To come to particulars, the 
best that could be done, if half of the truth is withheld, would 
be to say that after marriage God plants a seed in the mother 
which gradually grows into a child. But is it not obvious 
that this leaves great questions unanswered, or, rather, sug- 
gests a misleading answer? And, further, if, as I firmly be- 
lieve, the result of the new knowledge is to deepen and hal- 
low the child’s natural feeling for his mother, it is a dangerous 
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policy so to implant ideas that the bond which unites him to 
the mother is strengthened, while the relation with his father 
is weakened by being still left in the region of the unintelligi- 
ble. One must remember that the impressions left on a child’s 
mind at that age concerning a subject so vastly interesting and 
so intimate as this are very deep and permanent ; and it seems 
as if the child’s affection for the father might be to some ex- 
tent impaired if any considerable time were allowed to pass 
before the child is permitted to conceive of him as the trans- 
mitter to him of his physical life. The enlightened affection 
should be fairly divided, one would suppose, between the two 
parents, and, as the mother during childhood is necessarily in 
closer touch with the child than the father, it seems that of 
the two there is almost more need for the affection for his 
father to be deepened by knowledge than his love for his 
mother. In addition to which the question is only postponed. 
When is the subject to be more suitably handled? The 
longer the postponement is the more room is given for silent 
surmisings, which, as we have seen, lead either to gross mis- 
conceptions or prompt to unhealthy talk; or, in the case of 
some peculiarly constituted natures, there is so little curiosity 
that the mind remains in blank, uninquiring ignorance for 
many years. But this can never be foreseen. The instruc- 
tion ought, in any case, to be completely given before a boy 
goes to a school where there is any likelihood whatever of 
unclean talk ; that means at so early an age, that there must 
always be a certain hesitation in the mind of an adult in con- 
veying the first glimmer of knowledge on the most delicate of 
all topics. In other words, if the teaching is ever to be com- 
plete, there are strong reasons for making it so, in outline, 
from the very first. 

In short, on reaching the point where the beginning of con- 
ception in the mother is explained, as indicated above, the 
parent can perfectly well add that the seed of life is intrusted 
by God to the father in a very wonderful way, and that after 
marriage he is allowed to give it to his wife, this being on his 
part an act of the love which first made him marry her. Sel- 
dom, I should fancy, very seldom would more than that be 
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required, in the case of girl children. The only difference in 
the case of boys would be that quite simply and quite deli- 
cately use should so far be made of the innate instinct as to 
indicate more definitely what portion of his body will have 
the propagation of life intrusted to it as its natural function ; 
and, based on this instruction, a most impressive and much 
needed warning may be given against misuse. But far more 
important even than this will be the fortifying the young mind 
with lofty and wholesome conceptions of this great mystery 
of nature’s economy Jdefore the time comes upon him when he 
will be exposed to ribald jesting on the subject. The hope is 
that when once the facts of life shall have been implanted in 
the child, bound up with and hallowed by all the associations 
which combine to make his home precious and sacred to him, 
suggestive of the greatest and best thing he has yet known, 
his mother’s love of him, and his parents’ love of each other, 
at least one grand result will be secured,—he will feel that 
any rude handling of such a theme, even of only its outer 
fringe, is like the profaning of the Holy of Hollies in his 
heart, and he will no more suffer it than he would permit a 
stranger to desecrate the innermost shrine of his affections 
and take his mother’s or his sister’s name in vain. All the 
goading curiosity which impels other boys to pry into 
nature’s laws eagerly and greedily, in blank. ignorance of their 
mighty import, their unspeakable depth and spiritual, unearthly 
harmonies, has been for him forestalled, enlightened, and puri- 
fied. He has learnt the first great lesson of the religion of 
love, and what God has cleansed he will not call common or 


unclean. 
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The Right of the State to Be. 


THE RIGHT OF THE STATE TO BE. 


HEGEL, in the preface to his “ Philosophy of Right,” says,— 


“Man cannot be limited to what is presented to him, but maintains that he 
has the standard of right within himself, He may be subject to the necessity 
and force of external authority, but not in the same way as he is to the necessity 
of nature, for always his inner being says to him how a thing ought to be, and 
within himself he finds the confirmation or lack of confirmation of what is gen- 
erally accepted. In nature the highest truth is that a law is. In right a thing is 
not valid because it is, since every one demands that it shall conform to his 
standard. Hence arises a possible conflict between what is and what ought to 
be; between absolute unchanging right and the arbitrary decision of what ought 
to be right.” 


Thus, as Hegel goes on to show, this unique privilege which 
belongs to man, his rationality, would seem inevitably to lead 
to strife and discontent. Yet, if we are true to ourselves we 
must “openly meet and face our reason and consider the ra- 
tionality of right.” 

Never more, perhaps, than at the present time, has there 
been need for the firm fixing in men’s minds of logical prin- 
ciples of justice, in accordance with which they may test the 
rightfulness of existing social and political institutions and 
standards. For never before has the critical spirit been so 
wide-spread. As in the Sophistic period of Greece, so now 
the binding power of tradition, and the necessarily sacrosanct 
character of the demands both of the State and Church, are 
questioned. All things are tested, and only those pronounced 
good which are found rational, consonant with the critic’s 
own canons of truth and reason. Hence the danger lest this 
decentralization of moral authority result in a decentraliza- 
tion of moral obligation, which, if not regulated by well estab- 
lished principles of conduct, will give free play to individual 
prejudices or passions, with a resulting loosening of the social 
and political bonds. 

This danger assumes a very grave form when itis united, as 
it so generally is, to that other doctrine which declares that 
present social and economic conditions are inherently bad, as 
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providing for a régime in which the many are pitilessly sacri- 
ficed for the good of the few. In the entertaining but sophis- 
tical work of Mr. Kidd, entitled “ Social Evolution,” the at- 
tempt is made to give to this declaration a pseudo-scientific 
form, and one apparently founded on the prevalent evolution- 
ary doctrines of struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest. As declared by Mr. Kidd, self-interest would urge the 
majority to put an end, if possible, to such a condition of 
affairs, even though so to do would possibly be to sacrifice 
the welfare of future generations. Why men have not done 
so, he says, has been due to the teachings of the Church, 
which has promised greater joys in a world hereafter, and 
enjoined subordination of self to society as the divinely ap- 
pointed means of attaining them. In other words, it is 
argued that a supernatural sanction to social good has been 
made to overrule the purely rational demand for self-good. 
The necessary implication from this is that with the waning 
power of the Church to govern men’s temporal action by 
simple dicta, and the corresponding increase in the tendency 
to elevate right reason as the true touchstone of all obligation, 
the present régime will be subjected to greater and greater 
criticism and attacks. 

The assumptions made in the above, both as to the essen- 
tial irrationality of social subordination and as to the peculiar 
characteristics of religion, are unwarranted, but the fact that 
they are made and widely accepted serves to show one of 
the tendencies of the thought of the age. The only way in 
which such appeals to the reason of man can be met is by 
the use of their own weapons,—namely, the demonstration 
of the rationality of the doctrines and institutions which they 
decry. 

There are two distinct ways in which we may attempt the 
justification of social control. The one is the utilitarian; the 
other, the metaphysical. The one denies outright that self- 
interest, when enlightened, is an anti-social motive, the other 
seeks to show that man, by his very nature, is actuated by 
certain motive forces, and is destined to a certain end, which 
motives can only find free play, and which end can only be 
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approached, by men when living in a social state in which 

mutual forbearance towards one another is practised, and a} 
general subordination to some sort of social or political sien! 
trol recognized. Comte, Mill, and Spencer are probably the 

leading representatives of the first method; Hegel, Green, 

and their idealistic followers the chief exponents of the 

second. Both schools admit that the individual reason must, 

in the last resort, be the absolute judge of the rightfulness of 
a given control which is exercised or attempted to be exer- 

cised over one, but they differ both as to the character and 

the origin of the motives which should control the judgment. 

According to the positivists, social relationships provide not 

only the medium in which morality is exercised, but the in- 

struments through which the moral instinct is itself created. 

The governing motive is held to be always utilitarian, though 

not in the bald Benthamistic sense, but in the universalistic 

sense of Mill, or the rationalistic, evolutionary sense of 

Spencer. According to the idealists, on the other hand, man 

is by nature, potentially at least, a moral being, and the social 

state, though not the creator of the sense of ethical obligation, 

alone furnishes the means through which is presented the 

possibility of its concrete application ; while the motive is self- 

realization, the attainment of that personal perfection, the 

possibility, as well as the desire for the attainment of which, 

is innate in man, and is discoverable by a metaphysical inquiry 

into his spiritual and intellectual nature, and his relation to 

the Divine or Absolute Reason. 

It is not necessary here to show that the positivists in 
effect render morality impossible, not only by failing to ex- 
plain freedom of the will, and hence personal responsibility, 
but by furnishing forth a motive which can never, except in 
cases of self-deception, rise higher than that of enlightened 
selfishness ; and that thus, for them, the question of the ethical 
rightfulness of the State’s authority, or of any other form of 
social control, becomes an unmeaning as well as an unneces- 
sary question, But for the idealist, this query is fundamental 
to his system of social philosophy, and it is to answer this 
question that the present essay has been prepared. 
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Logically, of course, such an attempt, if it would be com- 
plete, would need to begin by demonstrating the idealistic 
assumptions as to the essential character of man, his participa- 
tion in the Divine or Absolute Reason, and, as flowing there- 
from, his power of velleity and actuation by motives not ulti- 
mately determined by objective environment,—the elaboration, 
in short, of some such a system as T. H. Green has made in 
his “ Prolegomena to Ethics.” But here in this paper, which 
is confessedly directed to the solution of but a special prob- 
lem, it is allowable to assume the above positions as proven, 
and thence to advance to the establishment of a rational sys- 
tem of political right. 

First of all, however, the disclaimer is to be entered that 
the assumption of such a metaphysical character of man does 
not carry with it the predication of the so-called “ natural 
rights,” which have played so large a part in a priori political 
speculation. It carries with it the declaration that there are 
eternal necessary principles of right and justice, but not that 
there are rights belonging to individuals in the sense that, apart 
from a state of society in which mutual restraints and obliga- 
tions are recognized, there are certain spheres of action in 
which, under no circumstances, is it ethically justifiable that 
the individual should be restrained or constrained against his 
will. Right, apart from any social recognition or creation, 
exists, but not rights. 

In that extremely interesting work of Mr. W. S. Lilly, en- 
titled “ Right and Wrong,” it is said,— 

“‘ Unquestionably, it is society alone that gives validity to right, for man is, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, a political animal. If we follow the historical method only, 
we must pronounce the birthplace of right to have been the family, from which 
civil polity has been developed. But if we view the matter ideally, we must say 
that the experience of the race is merely the occasion, not the cause; it does not 
create, it merely reveals right. The social organism exhibits that which lies in 
the nature of man, deep down in the inmost recesses of his being, but which 
could never have come out of him in isolation. The idea of right unfolds itself 
in history as the vivifying principle of those public ordinances and political in- 
stitutions whereby we live as civilized men; the justification of the common 
might which without it would be mere brute force.” 


Mr. Lilly has here stated in his usual delightful style an 
essential truth, and yet, I fear, enveloped it in some ambiguity 
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by the use of the abstract term “ right” to express two essen- 
tially different things. We may, and, in fact, do grant, as we 
have just said, that there does exist, apart from all human 
creation or control, an eternal distinction between right and 
wrong, and that similarly there are certain eternal canons of 
conduct or criteria, in accordance with which the morality 
and justice of every act is to be finally determined, and that 
these principles may be subsumed under the abstract term 
“right.” In this sense, society or the State does not create 
right, but only renders more possible of realization the prac- 
tical principles which are to be deduced from its recognition. 
But rights, that is, claims of the individual to certain spheres 
of activity within which they shall not be limited by other 
individuals,—these are not only rendered possible of realiza- 
tion by society and the State, but they are created by society 
and the State, and cannot be conceived as existing either 
actively or potentially apart from the social and political body. 
They have a significance only in connection with social and 
political aggregates. Right, as we have defined it, may exist 
apart from human association ; righés never. 

In another place where I have examined the reasoning con- 
tained in the doctrines of natural rights and of social com- 
pact, after discussing the impossibility of the existence of 
either moral or legal rights in a non-social State, or “ State of 
Nature,” I have written as follows : * 


“Thus the entire difficulty in answering the question with which we have 
been so long dealing is the false manner in which the problem has been stated, 
Given, it has been said, individuals endowed by nature with a right to freedom 
of action, how can the compulsion that the State exercises be justified? But, as 
we have seen, the individual is not endowed with a natural right to freedom. 
Nature gives to him only powers, and in any non-political state, the amount of 
compulsion that he would suffer at the hands of others would far exceed that 
exercised by any government. By the creation of a political authority, there is 
merely a substitution of a general, definite, paramount force for an uncertain, 
arbitrary, individual force. With the social life of men, antagonism between 
their respective interests and spheres of activity is an absolute necessity. Com- 
plete freedom of every one to do as he likes is, therefore, out of the question. 
The only question is, whether these conflicts shall be settled by the particular 





* «« The Nature of the State,” p. 109. 
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strength given by Nature to each individual, or whether the compulsion shall be 
supplied by a general authority created by a union of strengths. Thus the only 
rational meaning that the word ‘freedom’ has in reference to the individual, 
apart from the freedom of the will, or of conscience, is in respect to a certain 
sphere of activity within which the individual claims the ‘right’ to act as he 
pleases, undisturbed by others. As already said, however, neither the recognition 
nor claim to recognition of such a ‘ right’ can exist in a simple State of Nature. 
It is, therefore, only in a civil state that such a ‘right’ can be secured. In fact, 
the mere propounding of the question, ‘ Why should I be forced to do this or 
that ?’ implies that I claim a certain freedom that should be respected by others 
independently of my power to maintain it.” . . . “In conclusion, then, of this 
entire subject,” I continued, ‘‘ we find that the demand for a moral justification 
of the State is an unnecessary one. If the political government does not render 
the individual any less free than he would be without it, its authority does not re- 
quire a moral justification. There is no presumption of unwarranted interference 
to be rebutted.” 


Now I have been accused by a very able critic of confusion 
of thought in at least some of the points made in the fore- 
going paragraph. After quoting with approval the assertion 
that, paradoxical as it may seem, it is true that freedom exists 
only because there is restraint, this critic continues : * 


“ But because this is so, and more liberty is created than is abridged by the 
State, it does not follow that the problem he set out to resolve can be disposed 
of by saying that it was falsely stated, and that a moral justification of the State 
is shown to be unnecessary. The liberty that is the fruit of political organiza- 
tion is not that freedom of choice inherent in morality which as more or less 
limited by the State (so far as it is an authoritative institution) alone gives rise 
to any fundamental moral problem. There are really two senses of the word 
freedom. According to one, we are free when we can do what we will. Ac- 
cording to the other, we are free when we can choose what we will do. The 
one relates rather to the act externally considered ; the other to the psychological 
conditions antecedent to the act (neither, we may add, involving any meta- 
physical ‘ freedom of the will’). Because positive or external freedom is in- 
creased by the State, it does not follow that freedom in the other sense is not 
abridged, or, in some cases, denied. The individual does not choose what taxes 
he will pay, but he 4as to pay them. Both as to the amount and as to the pay- 
ing, he is subject to an external authority, and the problem from the ethical side 
is, How is this authority to be justified ?” 


To the above it may be admitted in the beginning that the 
assertion that the demand for a moral justification of the 


* INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, October, 1896, p. 116. Review by 
Mr. William M. Salter of my book ‘‘ The Nature of the State.” 
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State is an unnecessary one is possibly too baldly stated. 
Still, I think that the argument which it concludes makes it 
sufficiently plain that that which was intended to be asserted 
was, that the demand for an abstract or @ priori justification 
of the right of the State to be is an illegitimate one. It is 
not maintained that because more liberty is created than is 
abridged by the State its moral justification is not needed; 
but rather, I have held that, because, irrespective of amounts, 
the compulsion exercised by the State does not differ 7x kind 
from that which would exist without a State, and that there- 
fore there is no a priori ground for demanding its ethical guo 
warranto,—no presumption against its moral right to be. 
When, however, this presumption is removed, it is then 
proper to ask, inasmuch as the activities of the State are 
within human control, whether in sum result a particular 
political power renders possible a greater amount of freedom 
than it curtails, and whether upon the whole it is an agency 
for the promotion of prosperity and civilization. If an affir- 
mative answer be given to these queries, then the existence 
of that particular state is rationally justified. And, if the 
same results be true from the existence of all states in general, 
then the State in general may be said to be rationally justified. 
Thus it was that among the Greeks the State was not only 
justified but raised to the highest moral plane; for, according 
to them, only in the State was it possible to realize the higher 
potentialities of man; outside of the State man was not a 
person, he was scarcely more than a brute. So, too, similar 
in this respect, at least, is the idea of Hegel. In opposition 
to the unrealized and unrealizable theory of Kant, that moral- 
ity is achievable only by an absolute disassociation from all 
interests,—an absolute detachment of motives from all outside 
interests and results,—in opposition to this utterly abstract 
idea, Hegel holds that moral freedom, z.¢., morality, is pos- 
sible only when the will is controlled by an adequate object, 
such as pure reason itself constitutes, and that such a condi- 
tion is only realizable in the State. 

It undoubtedly appears to most of us as beyond all serious 
question that all states are justified,—that the existence of even 
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the very worst of them is better than would be the anarchical 
condition that would result from its absence; but it is ever to 
be remembered that there is no theoretical impossibility of a 
State lacking such a rational basis. 

In the same way the existence of any given State as actually 
controlled may or may not have a moral justification, accord- 
ing to whether or not its activities tend upon the whole to 
promote the realization of the moral ideal. The only way in 
which the moral element enters is as to the manner in, and the 
extent to, which the power of the State shall be exercised. 
The “ code of morality” of a given community, as including 
those rules of human conduct that satisfy the general sense of 
moral right and justice of that community, whether founded 
on eternal, immutable principles of right and wrong, upon 
the dictates of man’s conscience as completely autonomous, 
upon reason, or upon utility as revealed by inherited experi- 
ence, is necessarily relative to the state of enlightenment, 
character of religion, economic conditions, and civilization in 
general of the particular people by whom its provisions are 
recognized. Taking any code of morality at any one time, 
the laws of a State are, in that light, morally justified just to 
the extent to which they coincide with its provisions. But 
even in this respect it is to be noticed that in approximating 
law to ethical commands reference must .be had not only to 
the abstract ethical end to be obtained, but to the practical 
possibility of attaining that end by the physical compulsion 
supplied by the law and the very rough means at its disposal 
for evaluating moral merit or guilt. Also, the still further 
question is to be considered, whether or not the substitution 
of legal compulsion for voluntary action, while possibly se- 
curing more general conformity to the principle indicated, 
may not lessen man’s feeling of moral obligation in the 
premises, For where men obey from necessity the ethical 
duty is soon forgotten. 

In thus bringing a particular State to the bar of moral 
criticism, it is rather its activities than its own right of ex- 
istence which is brought to trial. The right to be of the 
political authority itself is not in issue, for, as abstractly 
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considered, that is, apart from any particular form of organi- 
zation, or manner of operation, there is no basis upon which 
a judgment may be founded. It is not until the State manifests 
its power and authority that material is afforded to which 
moral estimates may be applied. Furthermore, it is to be re- 
marked, though it can hardly be necessary to do so, that in 
considering the morality of a command of the State, there 
is no pretence that the fact that it is the command of the 
State enters in any degree as an absolutely determining 
factor. There is only to be asked by the individual in each 
particular case whether he, as a morally responsible person, 
should obey or disobey. The act has a moral or immoral 
character only as to the individual, and, what moral responsi- 
bility there is, exists only for him. 

When, however, the State has commanded a certain line of 
conduct, that fact, though not determinant of the morality of 
the command, abstractly considered, is yet one which the indi- 
vidual is morally bound to consider in determining what his 
own actions shall be. While it must be held that the individual 
has at all times the moral right, nay, that he is morally bound, 
to refuse obedience to those laws which he deems to be un- 
just or immoral for any reason, yet he is also bound to take 
into consideration, in estimating all the consequences of an 
act, that disobedience to a command of the State will tend to 
weaken to some extent the reverence for law in general, and 
will thus have an influence in dissolving those social and po- 
litical bonds that in the aggregate promote to such a degree 
the realization of morality as a whole. The moral right of 
resistance as well as of revolution cannot be denied, but it is a 
right only to be justified by a consideration of all the conse- 
quences, proximate and ultimate, individual and social, which 
attend its exercise. 

As for the particular right or power of the State to exact 
enforced contributions from its citizens in the form of taxes, 
which the criticism that I have quoted mentions, it is to be 
observed that obedience by the individual to a law passed in 
pursuance of such a right or power is in itself a non-moral 
rather than either a moral or immoral act. The act of the 
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State in enforcing the collection of such a tax, however, Mr. 
Salter would seem to think might be immoral, or, at least, it 
would be an act requiring a moral justification other than that 
to be derived from mere utilitarian or other considerations 
applicable to each particular case. This particular case of 
governmental coercion is rather unfortunately chosen, for con- 
sidered as a violation of individual right of property, that is, 
of legal ownership, it needs only to be said that the right of 
property itself exists only by virtue of the State’s existence 
and command; while considered as an infringement upon 
man’s natural right, under certain circumstances to the exclu- 
sive possession and use of material things,—granting such a 
right to exist,—it is at most no different as an act of spoliation 
from that to which the individual would be at all times subject 
in a non-civic condition. The State is only able to enforce its 
demands against the objection and resistance of the individual 
because of its superior might, and thus, just as in the so-called 
“ State of Nature,” it is might that really controls, though it is 
a might exercise of which is, for the most part, according to 
uniform and predetermined rules. 

Returning, now, to the criticism that a discrimination has 
not been made between the two senses of freedom,—freedom 
to do, and freedom to choose,—it would appear that the critic is 
himself, one might say, confused in mind. We admit that 
there is a real distinction between doing and choosing, and 
that morality attaches to the latter rather than to the former. 
But it is to be understood that this freedom of choice, as sub- 
ject to ethical estimate, can only refer to that capacity of alter- 
native choice of ends to which has been happily applied the 
term velleity. 

As Professor Hyslop has said, the term “freedom” is sus- 
ceptible of three distinct meanings, to which he respectively 
applies the names, Liberty, Spontaneity, and Velleity. Vel- 
leity we have already defined. Spontaneity refers to subjective 
causation ; that is, to the origination of one’s own act, whether 
consciously or unconsciously originated. Liberty is defined 
as exemption from external restraint,—restraint which “may 
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be either physical or social, the latter being meant to include 
all political restrictions upon human action.” 


Professor Hyslop continues: “ We may call a person free, or assert that he 
has liberty, when external forces either do not determine his action or do not 
determine the circumstances limiting the alternatives between which he has to 
choose. . . . A man who can do as he pleases without suffering a penalty for 
it is said to have his liberty, or to be free. . . . Climate, gravitation, seasons, 
geographical conditions, political institutions, economic conditions, and a thou- 
sand other influences are at work to limit the satisfaction of desire. To that ex- 
tent we can say that we are not free, whereby we mean merely that we cannot 
do as we please without incurring disagreeable consequences. Hence, freedom 
or liberty, used to describe exemption from these restraints, means only a condi- 
tion in which we act according to our natural desires. The term is used most 
frequently to describe a political condition,—political liberty, whereby we mean 
exemption from the laws, customs, and restraints which put one man in subjec- 
tion to the will of others. But in this sense no man is absolutely free. Any one 
is under some restrictions, and perhaps ought to be. They do not compel him to 
act in a given way, but make the alternative so unpleasant that none except the 
permitted course will probably be chosen. In this sense freedom or liberty is a 
privilege rather than a power, a privilege to act with impunity rather than the 
faculty of alternative action. Thus a man is not at liberty to commit murder 
and escape the risks of punishment, but he has the power to commit murder and 
to accept the penalty, or not to commit it, and thus to be free from risk.” 


Now it will not be questionedjthat the essence of morality 
consists in the use of one’s faculty of alternative choice,— 
granting such a faculty to exist,—for we are not to become 
involved in the metaphysical question of “freedom of will.” 
But if this be so, does the State, or can the State, be con- 
ceived to be able to limit this freedom,—to restrain this power 
of conceiving of ends and of directing one’s conduct to the 
realization of the chosen end? Is it not the most that the 
State can do to establish conditions which will influence 
choice? It may attach certain pleasant or disagreeable re- 
sults to the performance of a particular act, but the choice 
itself, the exercise of the faculty of velleity, in which alone 
consists the moral element, it cannot determine or control. 
Yet my critic would seem to hold that it can. It is said that 
the citizen may not choose what taxes he will pay, or whether 
he will pay any at all. But surely I answer, he may. To be 
sure, he has to calculate the penalties which the State attaches 


to a disobedience of its commands, but what decision he does 
VoL. IX.—No. 4 32 
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arrive at, whether of a positive or negative character, is his 
own decision, based upon all pertinent circumstances, and he 
is morally responsible therefor. A man has, in the same 
way, the power of choosing whether or not he will leap from 
the roof of a tall building, and that power of alternative 
choice and action is not lessened by the fact that bodily injury 
will result in the one case and not in the other. Would it be 
held that it is immoral, or at least requiring a moral justifica- 
tion, that the natural, z.¢., physical, laws should impose this 
penalty upon one who exercises his personal right of choice 
as to the exercise of his own saltatory powers ? 

But I should imagine that it will be maintained that there 
is an essential distinction between the restraints and penalties 
which Nature herself imposes upon human action, and those 
which human authority artificially creates. There is a differ- 
ence, it is true, but is it one which has a bearing upon the 
problem we are discussing? Is there, in truth, any rational 
ground for maintaining that the individual has any @ priori or 
presumptive right to a freedom from the consequences of his 
own acts, except in so far as such consequences follow from 
“natural” as opposed to human conditions? To answer this 
in the affirmative necessarily introduces the idea of “a right,” 
and this, as has already been shown in the paragraph quoted 
earlier in this paper, implies, upon its negative side, a claim 
upon the forbearance of others, a restriction upon their free- 
dom to interfere with the specific rights claimed. Therefore 
if one individual claims a “ right” to demand that others shall 
refrain from certain actions, which, though prompted by their 
own natural desires, would interfere with his own freedom, 
those other individuals certainly could not be considered as 
free from all limitations other than those imposed by physical 
laws. The assumption, therefore, of an a priori freedom, or 
liberty in its socio-political sense, is self-contradictory. To 
maintain it as to the one individual is to deny it as to all 
other individuals, while to maintain it as to a// individuals 
(which, if it be a “natural right,” would be logically neces- 
sary) is to deny it as to any particular individual. 

But now it is asserted that, “ Even if there are no ‘ rights’ to 
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freedom independent of organized political society, freedom 
may be held to be better, more desirable, than constraint, and 
to be somehow inseparahly connected with morality, since, as 
everybody would admit, a compelled action has no moral 
character whatever.” 

Repeating again the statement previously made, that the 
“inseparable connection” of morality is to the choice, the 
velleity, and not to the act itself, we may ask what is meant 
by a “compelled action”? If it is an act brought about by 
physical force actually and coercively applied, as where one by 
brute strength compels another, against his will and against 
his physical resistance, to commit a certain act, then that act 
certainly is such a compelled act as releases the compelled 
person from all moral responsibility, But if the compulsion 
consists merely in the threat of certain penalties in case of its 
non-performance, there still remains a moral responsibility 
upon the individual, though it is a responsibility that is to be 
determined in the light of the new conditions which have 
been introduced by the sanction of the State, and the threat of 
punishment in case of disobedience. But, aside from all this, 
it is admitted by my critic that under the State there is less 
restraint, less “compelling of action,” than without it. In 
speaking, then, of freedom from restraint as detter than con- 
straint, what possible argument can this be against the pre- 
sumptive right of the State to be? So far as it has any force 
at all, is its influence not exactly the opposite ? 

The question has been asked me by a correspondent 
whether the State itself has not moral duties. This may 
be answered in the negative. Considered in itself, the State 
is not a moral entity ; it owes no responsibility to any superior 
being or power; it has no conscience. Nor has a People, 
when considered as a political unity as distinguished from the 
arithmetical sum of its constituent individuals. Morality ap- 
plies only to human individuals. These have moral duties 
of a threefold character. First, such as belong to them, as 
independent and distinct individuals, that is, the duties which 
they owe to themselves alone. Secondly, they have duties as 
social beings ; that is, duties not directly connected with per- 
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sonal matters, but with the welfare of the society to which 
they belong. Thirdly, they are under moral obligations that 
arise from their society being politically organized; that is, 
constituting a State. From the common recognition by in- 
dividuals that it is their duty to make the State subserve 
moral ends, there is created a moral ideal for the State which 
does not correspond exactly with the ideal of any one in- 
dividual, but is rather a sublimation of all individual ideals. 
But the responsibility of seeing that this moral idea is striven 
for rests ultimately with the individuals. Not all contribute 
alike to the formation of the will of the State, and hence, just 
to the extent to which one does contribute by his influence to 
the formation of an effective political opinion, he is under 
moral obligation to make that political opinion moral in char- 
acter and directed to the securing of the highest possible 
ethical ideals. 

The moral responsibility for all political action may not, 
therefore, be shifted, either in whole or in part, upon an ab- 
stract political being, but rests wholly upon the individuals, 
whether they be public officials or private citizens; and this 
in exact proportion not only to the extent to which they 
actually do have an influence in directing the course of public 
affairs, but to the extent to which it lies within their individual 
powers, should they use their real opportunities, to direct the 
power of the State to the attainment of its proper ends. 

Concluding now and summarizing these general considera- 
tions regarding the morality of political restraint: does it not 
appear that, in fact, just as according to Hegel’s Dialectics, 
no conception is logically abstract, but has a meaning only in 
so far as it is distinguished from, and therefore implies, its 
contradictory ; so, social freedom and restraint are but the 
obverse sides of the same shield,—that freedom has no mean- 
ing apart from restraint, and that thus metaphysically as well 
as practically the two conceptions are united. Just as the 
individual has no “ right” to freedom as opposed to State con- 
straint, so the State has no general right (except in the legal 
sense) to compel the individual. The presumption is neither 
way. In practice the assertion of an authority whether by 
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the individual or by the State is limited by physical might, 
and in each individual case where there is a conflict, it is a 
proper subject for ethical inquiry as to whether the act com- 
manded by the State or desired by the individual is morally 
the preferable. There is no distinction in ethical kind between 
the two authorities. The existence of the State can only be 
morally justified if, as a whole, its influence tends to promote 
the realization of moral ends. It is not to be justified in 
itself; that is, independently of the manner in which its might 
is actually exercised. Considered abstractly as a political 
entity, as simply an institution, it neither possesses moral re- 
sponsibility, nor can it either determine the morality of an 
act or limit the moral freedom of the individual. Resting 
upon no superhuman basis, it cannot legislate in the ethical 
field. Unrelated to any superior being, and having no con- 
crete existence apart from the individual beings of whom 
it is composed, and having a continued identity only as con- 
ceived apart from them, it is necessarily without moral re- 
sponsibility. Limited in its means of coercion to physical 
penalties, it cannot limit man’s velleity or freedom of alterna- 
tive choice. 

In the foregoing essay the discussion has been limited to 
the question of the rightfulness of political restraint. The 
same arguments, however, apply with equal force to all forms 
of social control, whether such control be exercised through 
the State, the family, the church, or merely through social dis- 
approbation or ostracism. In each case the influence exerted 
may only be justified, as regards the person exerting it, if it be 
consciously recognized and intended to be for the ultimate 
best of the person controlled or of mankind at large. As re- 
gards the one controlled, it may be acquiesced in as just only 
in so far as that one can himself perceive in it such a ten- 
dency ; and the same is true as regards the disinterested critic. 

This may appear to be, in effect, a return to the utilitarian 
basis which was so expressly disavowed in the earlier portion 
of this paper. This may be so in effect as regards the larger 
number of the actions of mankind; but it is not such as re- 
gards the ethical criteria applied. In essential character this 
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theory stands poles apart from such an evaluation of results 
as is implied in utilitarianism either of the universalistic or the 
rationalistic evolutionary type. The one expressly excludes 
the material self-interest of the critic and demands that every 
action shall be judged, as it were, sub specie eternitatis, that is, 
as tested by a principle which may rationally be universalized 
as a rule of conduct; the other avowedly predicates a self- 
interest—albeit an enlightened one—as the real determining 
motive to be followed by the agent. Right actions, according 
to the one, are founded ultimately upon eternal principles of 
morality flowing from the essential character of the Divine 
Reason ; according to the other, ethical conduct never rises to 
a higher character than that of far-seeing prudence. The ulti- 
mate aim of the one is the attainment, as far as may be, toa 
likeness unto the true God; of the other, a more perfect ad- 
justment to one’s objective environment. 
WESTEL WoopsurY WILLOUGHBY. 
JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


AFFECTION IN EDUCATION. 


TueE place of Affection, and the need of it, as an educative 
force in school-life, is a subject which is beginning to attract 
a good deal of attention. Hitherto Education has been con- 
centred on intellectual (and physical) development; but the 
affections have been left to take care of themselves. Now it 
is beginning to be seen that the affections have an immense 
deal to say in the building up of the brain and the body. 
Their evolution and organization in some degree is probably 
going to become an important part of school management. 

School friendships of course exist; and almost every one 
remembers that they filled a large place in the outlook of his 
early years ; but he remembers, too, that they were not recog- 
nized in any way, and that in consequence the main part of 
their force and value was wasted. Yet it is evident that the 
first unfolding of a strong attachment in boyhood or girlhood 
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must have a profound influence; while if it occurs between 
an elder and a younger schoolmate, or—as sometimes happens 
—between the young thing and its teacher, its importance in 
the educational sense can hardly be overrated. 

That such feelings sometimes take quite intense and roman- 
tic forms few will deny. I have before me a letter, in which 
the author, speaking of an attachment he experienced when 
a boy of sixteen for a youth somewhat older than himself, 


says: 


“T would have died for him ten times over. My devices and plannings to 
meet him (to come across him casually, as it were) were those of a lad for his 
sweetheart, and when I saw him my heart beat so violently that it caught my 
breath and I could not speak. We met in , and for the weeks that he 
stayed there I thought of nothing else—thought of him night and day—and 
when he returned to London I used to write him weekly letters, veritable love- 
letters of many sheets in length. Yet I never felt one particle of jealousy, 
though our friendship lasted for some years. The passion, violent and perhaps 
extravagant as it was, I believe to have been perfectly free from sex-feeling and 
perfectly wholesome and good for me. It distinctly contributed to my growth. 
Looking back upon it and analyzing it as well as I can, I seem to see as the 
chief element in it an escape from the extremely narrow Puritanism in which I 
was reared, into a large sunny ingenuous nature which knew nothing at all of 
the bondage of which I was beginning to be acutely conscious.” 





Shelley in his fragmentary “ Essay on Friendship” speaks in 
the most glowing terms of an attachment he formed at school, 
and so does Leigh Hunt in his “ Autobiography.” Says the 
latter : 


“If I had reaped no other benefit from Christ Hospital, the school would be 

ever dear to me from the recollection of the friendships I formed in it, and of 
the first heavenly taste it gave me of that most spiritual of the affections. . . 
I shall never forget the impression it made on me. I loved my friend for his 
gentleness, his candor, his truth, his good repute, his freedom even from my 
own livelier manner, his calm and reasonable kindness. . . . I doubt whether 
he ever had a conception of a tithe of the regard and respect I entertained for 
him, and I smile to think of the perplexity (though he never showed it) which 
he probably felt sometimes at my enthusiastic expressions; for I thought him a 
kind of angel.’’ 


It is not necessary, however, to quote authorities on such a 
subject as this. Any one who has had experience of school- 
boys knows well enough that they are capable of forming 
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these romantic and devoted attachments, and that their 
alliances are often of the kind especially referred to as having 
a bearing on education,—z.c., between an elder and a younger. 
They are genuine attractions, free as a rule, and at their in- 
ception, from secondary motives. They are not formed by 
the elder one for any personal ends. More often, indeed, I 
think they are begun by the younger, who naively allows his 
admiration of the elder one to become visible. But they are 
absorbing and intense, and on either side their influence is 
deeply felt and long remembered. 

That such attachments may be of the very greatest value is 
self-evident. The younger boy looks on the other as a hero, 
loves to be with him, thrills with pleasure at his words of 
praise or kindness, imitates, and makes him his pattern and 
standard, learns exercises and games, contracts habits, or 
picks up information from him. The elder one, touched, be- 
comes protector and helper; the unselfish side of his nature 
is drawn out, and he develops a real affection and tenderness 
towards the younger. He takes all sorts of trouble to initiate 
his protégé in field sports or studies; is proud of the latter’s 
success; and leads him on perhaps later to share his own 
ideals of life and thought and work. 

Sometimes the alliance will begin, in a corresponding way, 
from the side of the elder boy. Sometimes, as said, between 
a boy and a master such an attachment, or the germ of it, is 
found ; and indeed it is difficult to say what gulf, of difference 
of age, or culture, or class in society, is so great that affection 
of this kind will not on occasion overpass it. I have by me a 
letter which was written by a boy of eleven or twelve to a 
young man of twenty-four or twenty-five. The boy was 
rather a wild, “naughty” boy, and had given his parents (work- 
ing-class folk) a good deal of trouble. He attended, however, 
some sort of night-school or evening class and there con- 
ceived the strongest affection (evidenced by this letter) for 
his teacher, the young man in question, quite spontaneously, 
and without any attempt on the part of the latter to elicit it; 
and (which was equally important) without any attempt on 
his part to deny it. The result was most favorable; the one 
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force which could really reach the boy had, as it were, been 
found; and he developed rapidly and well. 

The following extract is from a letter written by an elderly 
man who has had large experience as a teacher. He says: 


“Tt has always seemed to me that the raffort that exists between two human 
beings, whether of the same or of different sexes, is a force not sufficiently 
recognized, and capable of producing great results. Plato fully understood its 
importance, and aimed at giving what to his countrymen was more or less sensual, 
a noble and exalted direction. . . . As one who has had much to do in instruct- 
ing boys and starting them in life, I am convinced that the great secret of being 
a good teacher consists in the possibility of that raffort,; not only of a merely 
intellectual nature, but involving a certain physical element, a personal affection, 
almost indescribable, that grows up between pupil and teacher, and through 
which thoughts are shared and an influence created that could exist in no other 


way.” 


And it must be evident to every one that to the expanding 
mind of a small boy to have a relation of real affection with 
some sensible and helpful elder of his own sex must be a 
priceless boon. At that age love to the other sex has hardly 
declared itself, and indeed is not exactly what is wanted. 
The unformed mind requires an ideal of itself, as it were, 
to which it can cling or towards which it can grow. Yet it is 
equally evident that the relation, and the success of it, will 
depend immensely on the character of the elder one, on the 
self-restraint and tenderness of which he is capable, and on 
the ideal of life which he has in his mind. That, possibly, is 
the reason why Greek custom, at least in the early days of 
Greece, not only recognized friendships between elder and 
younger youths as a national institution of great importance, 
but laid down very distinct laws or rules concerning the con- 
duct of them, so as to be a guide and a help to the elder in 
what was acknowledged to be a position of responsibility. 

In Crete, for instance,* the friendship was entered into in 
quite a formal and public way, with the understanding and 
consent of relatives; the position of the elder was clearly de- 
fined, and it became his business to train and exercise the 
younger in skill of arms, the chase, etc.; while the latter 





* See Miiller’s “ History and Antiquities of the Doric Race.” 
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could obtain redress at law if the elder subjected him to insult 
or injury of any kind. At the end of a certain period of pro- 
bation, if the younger desired it he could leave his comrade ; 
if not, he became his squire or henchman—the elder being 
bound to furnish his military equipments—and they fought 
thenceforward side by side in battle, “inspired with double 
valor, according to the notions of the Cretans, by the gods of 
war and love.” * Similar customs prevailed in Sparta, and, in 
a less defined way, in other Greek states ; as, indeed, they have 
prevailed among many semi-barbaric races on the threshold of 
civilization. 


When, however, we turn to modern life and the actual 
situation, as for instance in the public schools of to-day, it 
may well be objected that we find very little of the suggested 
ideal, but rather an appalling descent into the most uninspiring 
conditions. So far from friendship being an institution whose 
value is recognized and understood, it is at best hardly ac- 
knowledged, and is often actually discountenanced or mis- 
understood. And though attachments such as we have por- 
trayed exist, they exist underground, as it were, at their peril, 
and half-stifled in an atmosphere which can only be described 
as that of the gutter. Somehow the disease of premature 
sexuality seems to have got possession of our centres of edu- 
cation; wretched practices and habits abound, and (which is 
perhaps their worst feature) cloud and degrade the boys’ con- 
ception of what true love or friendship may be. 

To those who are familiar with our public schools the state 
of affairs does not need describing; but for the benefit of 
others I may quote the following passage from some notes 
which have been placed at my disposal : 


we (a well-known school) in my day was a perfect stew of uncleanness. 
This is commonly termed “sexual vice”’ ; but the term is really not correct, since 
it is merely the inversion of quite healthy and, for educational purposes, funda- 
mentally right instincts. There was plenty of incontinence, not much cruelty, 
no end of dirty conversation, and a great deal of genuine affection, even to 
heroism, shown among the boys in their relations with one another. All these 
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things were treated by masters and boys alike as more or less unholy, with the 
result that they were either sought after or flung aside according to the sexual or 
emotional instinct of the seeker. No attempt was made at discrimination. A 
kiss was by comparison as unclean as the act of fe//atio, and no one had any 
gauge or principle whatever on which to guide the cravings of boyhood.” 


The writer then goes into details which it is not necessary 
to reproduce here. He (and others) were initiated in the 
mysteries of sex by the dormitory servant; and the boys thus 
corrupted mishandled each other. 

Naturally in any such atmosphere as this the chances against 
the formation of a decent and healthy attachment are very 
large. If the elder youth happen to be given to sensuality 
he has here his opportunity; if on the other hand he is xot 
given to it, the ideas current around probably have the effect 
of making him suspect his own affection, and he ends by 
smothering and disowning the best part of his nature. In both 
ways harm is done. The big boys in such places become 
either coarse and licentious or hard and self-righteous; the 
small boys, instead of being educated and strengthened by the 
elder ones, become the odious little wretches, the favorites, 
the petted boys, and the “spoons” of the school. As time 
goes on the public opinion of the school ceases to believe in 
the possibility of a healthy friendship; the masters begin to 
presume (and not without reason) that all affection means 
sensual practices, and end by doing their best to discourage it. 

Now this state of affairs is really desperate. There is no 
need to be puritanical, or to look upon the lapses of boyhood 
as unpardonable sins ; indeed, it may be allowed, as far as that 
goes, that a little frivolity is better than hardness and self- 
righteousness ; yet every one feels, and must feel, who knows 
anything about the matter, that the state of our schools is 
bad. 

And it is so because, after all, purity (in the sense of con- 
tinence) zs of the first importance to boyhood. To prolong 
the period of continence in a boy’s life is to prolong the 
period of growth. This is a simple physiological law, and a 
very obvious one; and whatever other things may be said in 
favor of purity, it remains perhaps the most weighty. To 
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introduce sensual and sexual habits—and one of the worst of 
these is self-abuse—at an early age, is to arrest growth, both 
physical and mental. 

And what is even more, it means to arrest the capacity for 
affection. I believe affection, attachment—whether to the one 
sex or the other—springs up normally in the youthful mind in 
a quite diffused, ideal, emotional form—a kind of longing and 
amazement as at something divine—with no definite thought 
or distinct consciousness of sex in it. The sentiment ex- 
pands and fills, as it were like a rising tide, every cranny of 
the emotional and moral nature; and the longer (of course 
within reasonable limits) its definite outlet towards sex is 
deferred, the longer does this period of emotional growth and 
development continue, and the greater is the refinement and 
breadth and strength of character resulting. All experience 
shows that the early outlet towards sex cheapens and weakens 
affectional capacity. 

Yet this early outlet it is which is the great trouble of our 
public schools. And it really does not seem unlikely that the 
peculiar character of the middle-class man of to-day, his un- 
developed affectional nature and something of brutishness and 
woodenness, is largely due to the prevalent condition of the 
places of his education. The Greeks,.with their wonderful 
instinct of fitness, seem to have perceived the right path in all 
this matter; and, while encouraging friendship, as we have 
seen, made a great point of modesty in early life—the guar- 
dians and teachers of every well-born boy being especially 
called upon to watch over the sobriety of his habits and 
manners.* 


We have then in education generally, it seems to me (and 
whether of boys or of girls), two great currents to deal with, 
which cannot be ignored, and which certainly ought to be 
candidly recognized and given their right direction. One of 
these currents is that of friendship. The other is that of the 
young thing’s natural curiosity about sex. 








* Cf. the incident at the end of Plato’s “ Lysis,” when the tutors of Lysis and 
Menexenus come in and send the youths home. 
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The latter is of course, or should be, a perfectly legitimate 
interest. A boy at puberty naturally wants to know—and 
ought to know—what is taking place, and what the uses and 
functions of ‘his body are. He does not go very deep into 
things; a small amount of information will probably satisfy 
him; but the curiosity is there, and it is pretty certain that the 
boy, if he is a boy of any sense or character, wi// in some 
shape or another get to satisfy it. 

The process is really a mental one. Desire—except in some 
abnormal cases—has not manifested itself strongly ; and there 
is often, perhaps generally, an actual repugnance at first to 
any thing like sexual practices; but the wish for information 
exists, and is, I say, legitimate enough. In almost all human 
societies except, curiously, the modern nations, there have 
been institutions for the initiation of the youth of either sex 
in these matters, and these initiations have generally been 
associated, in the opening blossom of the young mind, with 
inculcation of the ideals of manhood and womanhood, cour- 
age, hardihood, and the duties of the citizen or the soldier.* 

But what does the modern school do? It shuts a trap-door 
down on the whole matter. There is a hush; a grim silence. 
Legitimate curiosity soon becomes illegitimate of its kind ; 
and a furtive desire creeps in, where there was no desire before. 
The method of the gutter prevails. In the absence of any 
recognition of schoolboy needs, contraband information is 
smuggled from one to another; chaff and “smut” take the 
place of sensible and decent explanations; unhealthy practices 
follow ; the sacredness of sex goes its way, never to return; 
and the school is filled with premature and morbid talk and 
thought about a subject which should, by rights, only just be 
rising over the mental horizon.t 


* See J. G. Wood’s “ Natural History of Man,”’ vol. “ Africa,” p. 324 (the 
Bechuanas) ; also vol. “ Australia,” p. 75. 

+ With the rapid rise which is taking place, in scope and social stetus, of the 
state day-schools, it is probable that some change of opinion will take place with 
regard to the wisdom of sending young boys of ten to fourteen to upper class 
boarding-schools. For a boy of fifteen or sixteen and upwards the boarding- 
school system may have its advantages. By that time a boy is old enough to 
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The meeting of these two currents, of ideal attachment and 
sexual desire, constitutes a rather critical period, even when it 
takes place in the normal way—.e., later on, and at the matri- 
monial age. Under the most favorable conditions a certain 
conflict occurs in the mind at their first encounter. But in 
the modern school this conflict, precipitated far too soon, and 
accompanied by an artificial suppression of the nobler current 
and a premature hastening of the baser one, ends in simple 
disaster to the former. Masters wage war against inconti- 
nence, and are right todo so. But how dothey wage it? As 
said, by grim silence and fury, by driving the abscess deeper, 
by covering the drain over, avd by confusing when it comes 
before them—both in their own minds and those of the boys 
—a real attachment with that which they condemn. 

Not long ago the head-master of a large public school 
coming suddenly out of his study chanced upon two boys 
embracing each other in the corridor. Possibly, and even 
probably, it was the simple and natural expression of an un- 
sophisticated attachment. Certainly, it was nothing that in 
itself could be said to be either right or wrong. What did he 
do? He haled the two boys into his study, gave them a long 
lecture on the nefariousness of their conduct, with copious 
hints that he knew what such things meant and what they led 
to, and ended by punishing them both condignly. Could any- 
thing be more foolish? If their friendship was clean and 
natural, the master was only trying to make them feel that it 
was unclean and unnatural, and that a lovely and honorable 
thing was disgraceful ; if the act was—which at least is im- 
probable—a mere signal of lust—even then the best thing 
would have been to assume that it was honorable, and by 
talking to the boys, either together or separately, to try and 
inspire them with abetter ideal; while if, between these posi- 








understand some questions ; he is old enough to have some rational ideal of con- 
duct, and to hold his own in the pursuit of it; and he may learn in the life away 
from home a lot in the way of discipline, organization, self-reliance, etc. But to 
send a young thing, ignorant of life, and quite ‘unformed of character, to take 
his chance by day and night in the public school as it at present exists, is—to say 
the least—a rash thing to do. 
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tions, the master really thought the affection though honorable 
would lead to things undesirable, then, plainly, to punish the 
two was only to cement their love for each other, to give them 
a strong reason for concealing it, and to hasten its onward 
course. Yet every one knows that this is the 4zvd of way in 
which the subject is treated in schools. It is the method of 
despair. And masters (perhaps not unnaturally) finding that 
they have not the time which would be needed for personal 
dealing with each boy, nor the forces at their command by 
which they might hope to introduce new ideals of life and 
conduct into their little community, and feeling thus utterly 
powerless to cope with the situation, allow themselves to drift 
into a policy of mere silence with regard to it, tempered by 
outbreaks of ungoverned and unreasoning severity. 

I venture to think that school-masters will never success- 
fully solve the difficulty until they boldly recognize the two 
needs in question, and proceed candidly to give them their 
proper satisfaction. 

The need of information—the legitimate curiosity—of boys 
(and girls) must be met, partly by classes on physiology— 
as is already, happily, being done at some schools—partly 
by private talks and confidences between elder and younger, 
based on friendship; and few boys are there who will not rise 
to appreciation of some sensible talk of this kind, or who, 
when matters are to some degree explained, and their common 
sense appealed to, will not be much more effectually influ- 
enced than they at present are by the ban of silence and 
mystery. 

And the need of attachment must be met by full recog- 
nition of it and the granting of it expression within all rea- 
sonable limits ; by the dissemination of a good ideal of friend- 
ship and the enlistment of it on the side of manliness and 
temperance. Is it too much to hope that schools will in time 
recognize comradeship as a regular institution—considerably 
more important, say, than “ fagging”—an institution having its 
definite place in the school life, in the games and in the studies, 
with its own duties, responsibilities, privileges, etc., and serving 
to ramify through the little community, hold it together, and 
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inspire its members with the two qualities of heroism and 
tenderness, which together form the basis of all great char- 
acter ? 

And it is evident that if the need of teaching on sexual 
matters is to be recognized, the importance of friendship 
must also be recognized. For after all, though some rudi- 
mentary teaching on sex and mere lessons of anatomy and 
physiology may be given in classes in the usual way, it is 
obvious that any real help in the conduct of life and morals 
can only come through very close and tender confidences be- 
tween the elder and the younger, such as exist where there is 
a strong friendship to begin with: it is obvious that effective 
help caz only come in this way and that this is the only way in 
which it is desirable that it should come. If, therefore, boys 
and youths cannot be trusted and encouraged to form decent 
friendships with one another and with their juniors, we are 
indeed in bad plight, and involved in a vicious circle from 
which there seems no escape. 

No doubt the first steps in any reform of this kind are 
difficult; and masters are greatly hampered by the con- 
fusion existing in the. public mind—which so often persists 
in setting down any attachment between two boys, or between 
a boy and his teacher, to nothing but sensuality. Many mas- 
ters quite understand the situation, but feel themselves help- 
less in the face of public opinion. Who so fit (they feel) to 
enlighten a young boy and guide his growing mind as one of 
themselves, when the bond of attachment exists between the 
two? Like the writer of a letter quoted in the early part of 
this paper, they believe that “a personal affection, almost in- 
describable, grows up between pupil and teacher, through 
which thoughts are shared and an influence created that could 
exist in no other way.” Yet when the pupil comes along of 
whom all this might be true, who shows by his pleading looks 
the sentiment which animates him, and the profound impres- 
sion which he is longing, as it were, to receive from his 
teacher, the latter belies himself, denies his own instinct and 
the boy’s great need, and treats him distantly and with cold- 
ness. And why? Simply because he dreads, even while he 
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desires it, the boy’s confidence. He fears the ingenuous and 
perfectly natural expression of the boy’s affection in caress or 
embrace, because he knows how a bastard public opinion will 
interpret, or misinterpret, it; and rather than run such a risk 
as this he seals the fountains of the heart, withholds the help 
which love alone can give, and deliberately nips the tender 
bud which is turning to him for light and warmth. 

The panic terror which prevails in England with regard to 
the expression of affection of this kind has its comic aspect. 
The affection exists, and is known to exist, on all sides; but 
we must bury our heads in the sand and pretend not to see 
it. And if by any chance we are compelled to recognize it, 
we must show our vast discernment by suspecting it, suspect- 
ing it of being false! And thus we fling on the dust-heap 
one of the noblest and most precious elements in human 
nature. Certainly, if the denial and suspicion of all natural 
affection were beneficial, we should find this out in our schools ; 
but seeing how complete is its failure there to clarify their 
tone, it is sufficiently evident that the method itself is wrong. 


The remarks in this paper have chiefly had reference to 
boys’ schools; but they apply in the main to girls’ schools, 
where much the same troubles prevail—with this difference, 
that in girls’ schools friendships instead of being repressed 
are rather encouraged by public opinion; only unfortunately 
they are for the most part friendships of a weak and senti- 
mental turn, and not very healthy either in themselves or in 
the habits they lead to. Here too, in girls’ schools, the whole 
subject wants facing out; friendship wants setting on a more 
solid and less sentimental basis, and on the subject of sex, so 
infinitely important to women, there needs to be sensible and 
consistent teaching, both public and private. Possibly the 
co-education of boys and girls may be of use in making boys 
less ashamed of their feelings, and girls more healthy in the 
expression of them. 

At any rate the more the matter is thought of, the clearer 
I believe will it appear that a healthy affection must in the 
end be the basis of education, and that the recognition of 
VoL. IX.—No. 4 33 
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this will form the only way out of the modern school-difficulty. 
It is true that such a change would revolutionize our school- 
life; but it will have to come, all the same, and no doubt will 
come fari passu with other changes that are taking place in 
society at large. 
EDWARD CARPENTER. 
HOLMSFIELD, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


THE MISSION OF MUSIC. 


“WE must have something light or comic.” So say those 
who provide music for the people, and their words represent 
an opinion which is almost universal with regard to the 
popular taste. The uneducated, it is thought, must be unable 
to appreciate that which is refined or to enjoy that which 
does not make them laugh and be merry. 

Opinions exist, especially with regard to the tastes and 
wants of the poor, by the side of facts altogether inconsistent 
with those opinions. There are facts within the knowledge 
of some who live in the East End of London which are suffi- 
cient, at any rate, to shake this general opinion as to the 
people’s taste for music. 

In Whitechapel, where so many philanthropists have tried 
“to patch with handfuls of coal and rice” the people’s wants, 
the signs of ignorance are as evident as the signs of poverty. 
There is an almost complete absence of those influences 
which are hostile to the ignorance, not, indeed, of the mere 
elements of knowledge (the Board-schools are now happily 
everywhere prominent), but to the ignorance of joy, truth, 
and beauty. Utility and the pressure of work have crowded 
house upon house; have filled the shops with what is only 
cheap, driven away the distractions of various manners and 
various dresses, and made the place weary to the body and 
depressing to the mind. 

Nevertheless, in this district a crowd has been found willing, 
on many a winter’s night, to come and listen to parts of an 
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oratorio or to selections of classical music. The oratorios 
have sometimes been given in a church by various bodies of 
amateurs who have practised together for the purpose; the 
concerts have been given in school-rooms on Sunday even- 
ings by professionals of reputation. To the oratorio men and 
women have come, some of them from the low haunts kept 
around the city by its carelessly administered charity, all of 
them of the class which, working for its daily bread, has no 
margin of time for study. Amid those who are generally so 
independent of restraint, who cough and move as they will, 
there has been a death-like stillness as they have listened to 
some fine solo of Handel’s. On faces which are seldom free 
of the marks of care, except in the excitement of drink, a calm 
has seemed to settle and tears to flow, for no reason but be- 
cause “ it is so beautiful!”” Sometimes the music has appeared 
to gradually break down barriers that shut out some poor 
fellow from a fairer past or a better future than his present: 
the oppressive weight of the daily care lifts, other sights are 
in his vision, and at last, covering his face or sinking on his 
knees, he makes prayers which cannot be uttered. Sometimes 
it has seemed to seize one on business bent, to suddenly trans- 
port him to another world, and, not knowing what he feels, 
has forced him to say, “ It was good to be there.” A church 
filled with hundreds of East Londoners, affected, doubtless, in 
different ways, but all silent, reverent, and self-forgetful, is a 
sight not to be forgotten or to be held to have no meaning. To 
the concerts have crowded hard-headed, unimaginative men, 
described in a local paper as being “ friends of Bradlaugh.” 
These have listened to and evidently taken in difficult move- 
ments of Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin. The loud ap- 
plause which has followed some moments of strained, rapt 
attention has proclaimed the universal feeling. 

With a knowledge of the character of the music, the appli- 
cations for admission have increased, and the announcement of 
a hope that the concerts might be continued the following 
winter, and possibly also extended to weekday evenings, has 
brought from some of those present an expression of their 
desire for other high-class music. The poor quarters of cities 
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have been too long treated as if their inhabitants were deficient 
in that which is noblest in human nature. Human beings 
want not something which will do, but the best. 

If it be asked what proof there be that such music has a 
permanent effect on the hearers, the only answer is that peo- 
ple do not always know how they have been most influenced. 
It is the air unconsciously breathed which affects the cure 
much more often than the medicine so consciously taken. 
Music may most deeply and permanently affect those who 
themselves can express no appreciation with their words or 
show results in their lives. Like the thousand things which 
surround the child and which he never notices, music may 
largely serve in the formation of character and the satisfaction 
of life. That the performance of this music in the East End 
is not followed by expressions of intelligent appreciation or 
by immediate change of life is no proof of its failure to influ- 
ence. The fact that crowds come to listen is sufficient to 
make the world reconsider its opinion that the people care 
only for what is light or laugh-compelling. There is evi- 
dently in the highest music something which finds a response 
in many minds not educated to understand its mysteries nor 
interested in its creation. This suggests that music has in 
the present time a peculiar mission. 

“ Man cannot live by bread alone,” expresses a truth which 
even those will allow who profess themselves careless about 
present-day religion. There is in human beings, in those 
whom the rich think to satisfy by increased wages and im- 
proved dwellings, a need of something beyond. The man 
who has won an honorable place, who by punctuality, honesty, 
and truthfulness has become the trusted servant of his em- 
ployer, is often weary with the very monotony of his success- 
ful life. He has bread in abundance, but, unsatisfied, he dreams 
of filling quite another place in the world, perhaps as the 
leader daring much for others, perhaps as the patriot suffering 
much for his class and country, or perhaps as the poet liv- 
ing in others’ thoughts. There flits before him a vision of a 
fuller life, and the vision stirs in him a longing to share such 
life. The woman, too, who in common talk is the model wife 
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and mother, whose days are filled with work, whose talk is of 
her children’s wants, whose life seems so even and uneventful, 
so complete in its very prosaicness, she, if she could be got to 
speak out the thoughts which flit through her brain as she 
silently plies her needle or goes about her household duties, 
would tell of strange longings for quite another sort of life, of 
passions and aspirations which have been scarcely allowed to 
take form in her mind. There is no one to whom “omens 
that would astonish have not predicted a future and uncovered 
a past.” 

Beyond the margin of material life is a spiritual life. This 
life has been and may still be believed to be the domain of re- 
ligion, that which science has not known and can never know, 
which material things have not helped and can never help. 
It has been the glory of religion to develop the longing to be 
something higher and nobler by revealing to men the God 
who is higher than themselves. 

Religion having abdicated this domain to invade that of 
science has to-day suffered by becoming the slave of zsthetic 
and moral precepts. Her professors often yield themselves to 
the influence of form and color or boast only of their morality 
and philanthropy. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that many who are in earnest 
and feel that neither ritualism nor philanthropy have special 
power to satisfy their natures, reject religion. But they will 
not, if they are fair to themselves, object to the strengthening 
of that power which they must allow to have been a source 
of noble endeavor and of the very science whose reign they 
acknowledge. The sense of something better than their best, 
making itself felt not in outward circumstance but inwardly 
in their hearts, has often been the spring of effort and of hope. 
It is because the forms of present-day religion give so little 
help to strengthen this sense that so many now speak slight- 
ingly of religion and profess their independence of its forms. 
Religion, in fact, is suffering for want of expression. 

In other times men felt that the words of the prayer-book 
and phrases now labelled “theological” did speak out, or at 
any rate did give some form to their vague, indistinct longing 
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to be something else and something more; while the picture 
of God drawn from the Bible history and Bible words gave 
an object to their longing, making them desire to be like Him 
and to enjoy Him forever. 

In these days, however, historical criticism and scientific 
discoveries have made the old expressions seem inadequate 
to state man’s longings or to picture God’s character. The 
words of prayers, whether the written prayers of the English 
Church or that rearrangement of old expressions called “ ex- 
tempore prayer,” do not at once fit in with the longings of 
those to whom in these later days sacrifice has taken other 
forms and life other possibilities. The descriptions of God, 
involving so much that is only marvellous, jar against minds 
which have had hints of the grandeur of law and which have 
been awed not by miracles but by holiness. The petitions for 
the joys of heaven do not always meet the needs of those 
who have learnt that what they are is of more consequence 
than what they have, and the anthropomorphic descriptions 
of the character of God make Him seem less than many men 
who are not jealous, nor angry, nor revengeful. 

Words and thoughts alike often fail to satisfy modern wants. 
While prayers are being said, the listless attitude and wander- 
ing gaze of those in whose souls are the deepest needs and 
loftiest aspirations, proclaim the failure. Religion has not 
failed, but only its power of expressing itself. There lives 
still in man that which gropes after God, but it can find no 
form in which to clothe itself. The loss is no light one. 
Expression is necessary to active life, and without it, at any 
rate, some of the greater feelings of human nature must suffer 
loss of energy and be isolated in individuals. Free exercise 
will give those feelings strength; the power of utterance will 
teach men that they are not alone when they are their best 
selves. 

The world has been moved to many a crusade by a picture 
of suffering humanity, and the darkness of heathenism calls 
forth missionaries of one church and another. Almost as 
moving a picture might be drawn of those who wanting much 
can express nothing. Here are men and women, bone of our 
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bone, flesh of our flesh: they have that within them which 
raises them above all created things, powers by which they 
are allied to all whom the world honors, faculties by which they 
might find unfailing joy. But they have no form of expres- 
sion and so they live a lower life, walking by sight, not by 
faith, giving rein to powers which find their satisfaction near 
at hand and developing faculties in the use of which there is 
more of pain than joy. The power which has been the spring 
of so much that is helpful to the world seems to be dead 
in them; that sense which has enabled men to stand together 
as brothers, trusting one another as common possessors of a 
divine spark, seems to be without existence. A few may go 
on walking grimly the path of duty, but for the mass of man- 
kind life has lost its brightness. Dulness unrelieved by wealth 
and loneliness undispersed by dissipation are the common lot. 
In a sense more terrible than ever, men are like children 
walking in the night with no language butacry. He that 
will give them the means once more to express what they 
really are and what they really want will break the bondage. 

The fact that the music of the great masters does stir some- 
thing in most men’s natures should be a reason for trying 
whether music might not, at any rate partially, express the 
religious life of the present day. 

There is much to be said in favor of such an experiment. 
On the one side there is the failure of existing modes of 
expression. The prettinesses of ritualism and the social efforts 
of Broad Churchism, even for the comparatively small numbers 
who adopt these forms of worship, do not meet those longings 
of the inner life which go beyond the love of beauty and 
beyond the love of neighbors. The vast majority of the 
people belong to neither ritualism nor Broad Churchism ; 
they live, at best, smothering their aspirations in activity ; at 
worst, in dissipation, having forsaken duty as well as God. 
Their morality has followed their religion. In the East End 
of London this is more manifest, not because the people of 
the East are worse than the people of the West, but because 
the people of the East have no call to seem other than they 
are. Amid many signs hopeful for the future there is also 
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among East Londoners, unblushingly declared at every street- 
corner, the self-indulgence which robs the young and weak of 
that which is their right, education and protection; the vice 
which saps a nation’s strength is boasted of in the shop and 
flaunted in the highways, and the selfishness which is death to 
a man is often the professed ground of action. 

Morality for the mass of men has been dependent on the 
consciousness of God, and with the lack of means of expres- 
sion the consciousness of God seems to have ceased. On this 
ground alone there would be reason for making an experiment 
with music, if only because it offers itself as a possible means 
of that expression which the consciousness of God supports. 
And, on the other side, there is the natural fitness of music 
for the purpose. 

In the first place, the great musical compositions may be 
asserted to be, not arrangements which are the results of study 
and the application of scientific principles, but the results of 
inspiration. The master, raised by his genius above the level 
of common humanity to think fully what others think only in 
part and to see face to face what others see only darkly, puts 
into music the thoughts which no words can utter and the 
description which no tongue can tell. What he himself would 
be, his hopes, his fears, his aspirations, what he himself sees 
of that holiest and fairest which has haunted his life, he tells 
by his art. Like the prophets, having had a vision of God, 
his music proclaims what he himself would desire to be, and 
expresses the emotions of his higher nature. 

If this be a correct account of the meaning of those great 
master-pieces which may every day be performed in the ears 
of the people, it is easy to see how they may be made to 
serve the purpose in view. The greatest master is a man 
with much in him akin to the lowest of the human race. The 
homage all pay to the great is but the assertion of this kin- 
ship, the assertion of men’s claim to be like the great when 
the obstructions of their mal-formation and mal-education 
shall be trained away. Men generally will, therefore, find in 
that which expresses the thoughts of the greatest the means 
of expressing their own thoughts. The music which enfolds 
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the passions that have never found utterance, that have never 
been realized by the ordinary man, will somehow appeal 
to him and make him recognize his true self and his true 
object. Music being itself the expression of the wants of 
man, all who share in man’s nature will find in it an expres- 
sion for longings and visions for which no words are adequate. 
It will be what prayers and meditations now so often fail to 
be, a means of linking men with the source of the highest 
thoughts and efforts, and of enabling them to enjoy God,a 
joy which so few now understand. 

More than this, the best existing expression of that which 
men have found to be good has been by parables, whose 
meanings have not been limited to time or place but are of 
universal application. Heard by different people and at differ- 
ent times, parables have given to all alike a conception of that 
which eye cannot see nor voice utter; each hearer in each age 
has gained possibly a different conception, but in the use of 
the same words all have felt themselves to be united. The 
parable of the prodigal son has represented the God who has 
been won to love by the sacrifice of Christ and a!so the God 
who freely forgives. Such forms of expression it is most im- 
portant to have in an age when movement is so rapid that 
things become old as soon as they are new, separating to- 
morrow those who have stood together to-day, and when at 
the same time the longing for unity is so powerful that the 
thought of it acts as a charm on men’s minds. 

In some degree all art is a parable, as it makes known in a 
figure that which is unknown, revealing the truth the artist 
has felt to others just in so far as they by education and sur- 
roundings have been qualified to understand it. Titian’s 
picture of the Assumption helped the medizval saint to 
worship better the Virgin Mother, and also helps those of 
our day to realize the true glory of womanhood. 

But music, even more than painting and poetry, fulfils this 
condition. It reveals that which the artist has seen, and 
reveals it with no distracting circumstance of subject, neces- 
sary to the picture or the poem. The hearer who listens to a 
great composition is not drawn aside to think of some histori- 
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cal or romantic incident; he is free to think of that of which 
such incidents are but the clothes. Age succeeds to age; the 
music which sounded in the ears of the fathers sounds also 
in the ears of the children. Place and circumstance force men 
asunder, but still for those of every party or sect and for those 
in every quarter of the world the great works of the masters of 
music remain. The works may be performed in the West End 
or in the East End,—the hearers will have different conceptions, 
will see from different points of view the vision which inspired 
the master, but will nevertheless have the sense that the 
music which serves all alike creates a bond of union. \ 

Music then would seem fitted to be in this age the ex- 
pression of that which men in their inmost hearts most rever- 
ence. Creeds have ceased to express this and have become 
symbols of division rather than of unity! Music is a parable, 
telling in sounds which will not change of that which is worthy 
of worship, telling it to each hearer just in so far as he by 
nature and circumstance is able to understand it, but giving to 
all that feeling of common life and assurance of sympathy 
which has in old times been the strength of the church. By 
music, men may be helped to find God who is not far from 
any one of us, and be brought again within reach of that 
tangible sympathy, the sympathy of their fellow-creatures. 

There is, however, still one other requisite in a perfect form 
of religious expression. The age is new and thoughts are 
new, but nevertheless they are rooted in the past. More than 
any one acknowledges is he under the dominion of the 
buried ages. He who boasts himself superior to the super- 
stitions of the present is the child of parents whose high 
thoughts, now transmitted to their child, were intertwined 
with those superstitions. Any form of expression therefore 
which aims at covering emotions said to be new must, like 
these emotions, have associations with the past! A brand 
new form of worship agreeable to the most enlightened reason 
and surrounded with that which the present asserts to be 
good would utterly fail to express thoughts and feelings, 
which, if born of the present, share the nature of parents 
who lived in the past. It is interesting to notice how 
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machines and institutions which are the product of the latest 
thought bear in their form traces of that which they have 
superseded ; the railway carriage suggests the stage-coach, 
and the House of Commons reminds us of the Saxon Witan- 
agemot. The absolutely new would have no place in this old 
world, and a new form of expression could not express the 
emotions of the inner life. 

Music which offers a form in which to clothe the yearnings 
of the present has been associated with the corresponding 
yearnings of the past, and would seem therefore to fulfil the 
necessary condition. Those who to-day feel music telling 
out their deepest wants and proclaiming their praise of the 
good and holy, might recognize in the music echoes of the 
songs which broke from the lips of Miriam and David, of 
Ambrose and Gregory, and of those simple peasants who one 
hundred years ago were stirred to life on the moors of 
Cornwall and Wales. 

The fact that music has been thus associated with religious 
life gives it an immense, if an unrecognized power. The 
timid are encouraged and the bold are softened! When the 


congregation is gathered together and the sounds rise which 


are full of that which is and perhaps always will be “ in- 
effable,” there float in, also, memories of other sounds, poor 
perhaps and uncouth, in which simple people have expressed 
their prayers and praises ; the atmosphere, as it were, becomes 
religious, and all feel that the music is not only beautiful, but 
the means of bringing them nearer to the God after whom 
they have sought so long and often despaired to find. 

For these reasons music seems to have a natural fitness for 
becoming the expression of the inner life. The experiment, 
at any rate, may be easily tried. There is in every parish a 
church with an organ, and arrangements suitable for the per- 
formance of grand oratorios ; there are concert halls or school- 
rooms suitable for the performance of classical music. There 
are many individuals and societies with voices and instru- 
ments capable of rendering the music of the masters. Most 
of them have, we cannot doubt, the enthusiasm which would 
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induce them to give their services to meet the néeds of their 
fellow-creatures. 

Money has been and is freely subscribed for the support of 
missions seeking to meet bodily and spiritual wants; music 
will as surely be given by those who have felt its power to 
meet that need of expression which so far keeps the people 
without the consciousness of God. Members of ethical so- 
cieties, who have taught themselves to fix their eyes on moral 
results, may unite with members of churches who care also 
for religious things. Certain it is that people who are able to 
realize grand ideals will be likely in their own lives to do 
grand things, and doing them make the world better and 
themselves happier. 


S. A. BARNETT. 
TOYNBEE HALL, Lonpon. 


DISCUSSION. 


CHARACTER AND CIRCUMSTANCE. 


SoME time ago at a Symposium of the Aristotelian Society in 
which I took part the question was discussed, whether Character 
and Circumstance are Co-ordinate Factors in human life, or whether 
either is subordinate to the other? My thoughts have often re- 
curred to the subject since, with a conviction that the question is 
less simple, or, at any rate, less easy to answer briefly than it per- 
haps looks at first. There can be little doubt that we all acknowl- 
edge in action, though not always in express reflection, on the one 
hand the effect of Circumstance on Character, and on the other 
sometimes the triumph of Character over Circumstance, sometimes 
the failure of Circumstance to correct, mould, or sustain Character. 

For all who are interested in the education or guardianship of 
the young, in the question of improving the condition of certain 
classes of the community, or again in the improvement of other 
individuals, or even of themselves, must have felt the enormous im- 
portance of circumstances, the influence on the future of children 
of the circumstances of their home and school life; the often 
incalculable effect on the young of their surroundings, of their 
companions, teachers, employers, of the economic, material, and 
social conditions under which they live; the way in which certain 
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conditions of life and labor among the poor, seem to make many 
virtues and graces all but a sheer impossibility. Or consider the 
desperate anxiety which we sometimes feel about those whom we 
love when they are placed in new or difficult circumstances, espe- 
cially when they are young, or, as we may think, ‘‘ weak’’ and easily 
influenced ; the fear we sometimes have about ourselves lest in 
given circumstances the nearness of some temptation, the con- 
tinued recurrence of some irritation, should make us forget our 
better self or lose our self-control,—the way in which we feel that 
the presence of one man seems to raise us to a better level, while 
that of another puts us out of tune with all mankind and stirs up 
ill-feelings that we thought we had got the better of. 

On the other hand, most of us have known cases where character, 
in its weakness or strength, seems to mock circumstances,—the most 
attractive virtue emerges from the most unpromising surroundings, 
and springs up like a lily among weeds; from the squalid, disor- 
ganized, demoralizing environment of the drunkard’s home there 
comes forth a daughter who is a model of foresight and trustworthi- 
ness, a born organizer,—the very prop and pillar of the household 
to which she goes,—or a son pre-eminent in temperance, orderli- 
ness, gentleness, steadfast strength. These are, indeed, the ex- 
ception, they are always a surprise, yet they are by no means 
unknown. 

Or a home which seems adapted to be the very nursery of virtue 
produces hypocrites and wildlings. What is the explanation? 
‘‘ Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’’ Is this true? W7//the man continue in 
the way in which as a child he was forced to walk? Was Bacon 
right in averring that ‘‘men do after as they have been accus- 
tomed’’? The answer here is probably, first, that life is not all a 
matter of habit ; second, that habits that are acquired in one set of 
conditions may be more or less easily broken in another, or habits 
that were acquired with great difficulty and ‘‘ against the grain’’ 
may be easily lost when the pressure that enforced them is removed. 

We may observe on the one hand that it is common and seems 
reasonable to prefer to take a friend, a servant, a companion, a 
master, from a house that has a good record ; but here, as far as 
any individual member is concerned, we only go upon this ground 
in as far as the individual member with whom we are concerned is 
personally untried or unknown ; it would be a patent absurdity to 
prefer the proved ‘‘ black sheep’’ from a good flock, or even an 
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untried unit of it, to a tried and proved member of a family other- 
wise disreputable. Personal individual proof is the best we can 
get,—the only proof that is really satisfactory ; indeed, if we trace 
it back, the good name of any house or neighborhood, any class 
or nation, is a glory reflected in the first place from individuals,— 
a name, good or bad, must be ‘‘ made,’’ and may be lost. 

What makes the whole question of the relation between Circum- 
stance and Character seem more difficult even than it is, is that 
owing to its complexity it is by most seen one-sidedly ; and when 
we begin to discuss the matter we are confronted with epigram- 
matic expressions of partial and limited views, and our most fre- 
quent impulse is to take one or other of these limited views and 
try to find the whole truth in it. The region of proverbial wis- 
dom in which so much of our thought about conduct still moves 
is a region abounding in brief and pointed expression of aspects of 
truth which are at once striking and narrow. They have the charm 
of vividness and picturesqueness, of being easy to grasp, to apply 
and to remember,—and they also have their use, as a record of past 
insight and a reminder of fragments of present truth. But while 
we are intent upon one bit of truth, it often grows before our eyes 
to disproportionate dimensions; and the result may be either dis- 
tortion of our mental perspective or, when the scene changes and 
the other side of the shield is presented, doubt and disturbance, 
—the emergence into consciousness of contradictions which we 
do see. 

I think this is what we find when we first begin to reflect on the 
relation between Character and Circumstance. On the one hand 
is a general recognition of the force of circumstances, in ordinary 
rules of life, in saws and maxims, in our own experience of par- 
ticular cases; on the other hand (first) a conviction of the su- 
premacy of character in striking instances of heroic triumph over 
pain and temptation, of love stronger than death, of fidelity that 
reraains unshaken by fear or favor, of kindliness that survives in- 
gratitude and contumely, of nobility and dignity which chance and 
change cannot affect. Here, at least, we think, is proof that ‘‘ man 
is man and master of his fate.’’ 

But (second) we have here too that which seems worse than any 
subordination of character to circumstance,—namely, the prevailing 
badness and weakness of some characters in what seem the best 
sort of surroundings. Here, of course, it may be said that in such 
an instance it is only our ignorance of what really are the desirable 
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circumstances for such a character that makes us call them in this 
case ‘the best.’’ But this is no consolation—it is only to drive us 
from perplexity to despair, since such knowledge as we have is all 
that we can build upon. 

What we seem to see in these wretched cases is, that circum- 
stances which mostly tend to good are here powerless against ill, — 
just as in the previous case we saw circumstances which generally 
drag men down to a lower level, trodden underfoot, and triumphed 
over, made ‘‘ stepping stones to higher things.’’ 

It may be asked here, What meaning do we give to the terms 
which constitute the two members of the antithesis? What is 
meant by Character, what by Circumstance, and what is the dis- 
tinction between the two? Is it intended that Character and Cir- 
cumstance together should include all the factors of human life? 
If so, the distinction is hard to draw; at any rate, there is a de- 
batable borderland between the two. What we commonly mean 
by Character is, I suppose, that part of a man’s nature which is, or 
may be, manifested in action; that more or less permanent com- 
plex of habits, feelings, dispositions, etc., of which conduct, good 
or bad, is the most direct and important outcome. I wish here to 
take it in this sense,—the sense of mora/ character,—not in Mr. 
Shand’s ‘‘ psychological’ sense as meaning a man’s whole nature 
and life. 

What we commonly mean by Circumstance is all those elements 
or factors of a man’s environment which make part of his life or 
experience, and which may, perhaps, be roughly summed up under 
the heads of Material, Economic, Social or Political, Moral or Re- 
ligious, Aésthetic and Intellectual. We do also, I think, commonly 
regard physical health as a ‘‘ Circumstance’’ in relation to Charac- 
ter. It is not perhaps so easy to say whether Beauty, Strength, and 
other physical endowments are so, and more difficult still to pro- 
nounce in the case of Temperament, Intellectual and Emotional 
endowments, and acquired skill. This difficulty of drawing the 
line is no doubt an indication of some kind or degree of unity. 
How this is to be understood or conceived we shall inquire 
later on. 

In given definite cases it may be as easy to distinguish between 
Character and Circumstance as it is to distinguish between the 
food now on my plate and my bodily organism. And if we say 
that Character is moulded by Circumstance, we may mean very 
definitely that what a man is as an ethical being depends on the 
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conditions of his human and material environment,—on food, 
climate, companions, laws, public opinion, current custom. Or in 
saying that Character triumphs over Circumstance we may mean 
quite decidedly that a man remains as honest when impoverished 
as he was when wealthy, is as just and kindly when wounded by 
ingratitude and misunderstanding as when cheered by admiration 
and general appreciation, is as pure in walk and conversation when 
forced to dwell in the tents of wickedness as when in the com- 
panionship of good and true men. 

In discussing questions of the relation between Character and 
Circumstance we are thinking of both, for the most part, as we 
ordinarily find them in life, and not of the most extreme cases that 
are actual or possible: we are able’ to weigh one against the other, 
as it were, to some extent ; to think of Character as stronger than 
Circumstance, ¢.g., only because we take Character and Circum- 
stance at a sort of average level—we do not take into account 
such natures as could hold their own against the unremitting pres- 
sure of truly desperate circumstances. 

It is, of course, understood that circumstances are only my cir- 
cumstances, when they affect my consciousness,—circumstances that 
do not touch me in thought or feeling are no part of my life at all, 
—and we never think that Character and Circumstance are without 
reciprocal influence ; and when we say that Character triumphs over 
Circumstance, we mean that Character improves in spite of hin- 
drance, or at least does not deteriorate, in circumstances where we 
might expect it to do so. 

The question we are considering has practical importance, for 
most of us are in one way or other interested in the improvement 
of some other human beings and desirous of our own improve- 
ment, and we know or believe that modification is in many cases 
in our power, to some extent. How, then, is this modification to be 
effected? Is there any one anywhere who will go to the length of 
saying that circumstances are not a means, and a most important 
means? In as far as any one does believe in the unimportance of 
circumstances it must be because he means by good circumstances 
(which he holds powerless to improve character), circumstances 
which can only be called good from some outside and irrelevant 
point of view. To a person deficient in musical ear or taste or 
cultivation ‘‘ good’’ music may be a circumstance indifferent or 
merely annoying ; or great intellectual or social opportunities may 
for some sufficient reason have no attraction for a person to whom 
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they are open, no response from him—to him they are no stimulus, 
and so can be neither help nor hindrance. 

We may, of course, direct our effort to the improvement of ma- 
terial and other circumstances without much thought beyond the 
greater ease and comfort of existence which such improvement 
tends to produce ; but is it possible to help to produce improve- 
ment in Character except by means of alteration of Circumstance? 
How else are we to set about it? I may, indeed, tell a man that 
Character is the more important, and that if he will improve him- 
self and his mode of conduct, an improvement of his circumstances 
will infallibly follow ; he will act upon his circumstances in as far 
as they are Azs, and replace them by a fresh set. I hope to succeed 
in my representations, and may do so; but if I do, is this anything 
but a case of affecting Character by Circumstance? the ‘‘ Circum- 
stance’ here being myself and my exhortations ? 

Environment may be to Character what light, air, moisture, etc., 
are to the living, growing plant. Circumstance may be the means or 
instrument of change or development in Character. It may be pos- 
sible or even easy at given stages of a man’s life to distinguish be- 
tween Character and Circumstance,* though some element of life 
which at one time comes under one category may at another time 
come under the other—e.g., a passing intellectual denseness or 
alertness that can only be regarded as a circumstance may come to 
be a permanent condition, an intellectual aspect of Character. Or 
some previously fixed disposition may be broken down, and the 
manifestations which formerly might be regarded as an outcome of 
Character come to wear rather the aspect of Circumstance. 

No doubt in all action the two factors are equally indispensable ; 
but assuming a certain tolerable and modifiable condition of cir- 
cumstances, we regard Character as intrinsically the more interest- 
ing, valuable, and important factor, while in our efforts to improve 
the world we lay more stress upon Circumstances, because it is 
they alone which are directly in our power. The popular estima- 
tion of the two, in relation to each other, is perhaps comparable to 
the current treatment of causes in relation to their effects. We 
take a Cause with more exactingness and lay more stress upon its 
details, but the Effect is what interests us most, and is that for the 
sake of which we are so particular about the cause. 

If we pass from the relation which we seem commonly to appre- 





* Cf. Montague, ‘‘ The Old Poor Law.” 
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hend and accept to ask, How is the real, or underlying, unity be- 
tween Character and Circumstance to be conceived? we may be 
told (as by Dr. Bosanquet) that ‘‘ the self is character when re- 
garded as an organized whole ; it is circumstance when regarded as 
a congeries of details.’’ 

No doubt Character and Circumstance both have their relation 
to the totality of a man’s life or nature, and no doubt the points 
of view are different ; but in the ‘‘ unity’’ here suggested Character 
is taken in a very much wider sense than in the foregoing remarks, 
and the unification with which we are provided seems just the 
attempt at a summary solution of the ultimate problem of differen. 
tiation in unity in the case of the individual mind. But the unity 
which Character induces upon Circumstance by means of organiza- 
tion is often exceedingly scrappy and imperfect, and also the 
unity due to systematization does not seem to be always in itself 
good and desirable in the case of an individual character. That is, 
Unity in the sense of organization is often unattainable (or at least 
unattained), and Unity gué Unity can hardly be affirmed to be 
good or desirable. 

I need not say that I make no pretension to have even suggested 
a solution of the difficulty that underlies the antithesis under dis- 
cussion, either as a general philosophical problem or in its narrow 
practical sense, but have only recapitulated some of the difficulties 
which belong to it and some of the opinions which have been held 
about them. One necessary preliminary to understanding current 
views, and clearing our own, would seem to be as careful an analysis 
as may be of the senses in which Character is often used, the ele- 
ments which it is held to include. We may say, in the first place, 
that Character is psychica/,—we do not regard anything that is 
material as a part or element of Character. 

Again, it is Me (or part of Me) as distinguished from the rest 
of the world, with which I am in interaction, but which is not J. 

In this rest of the world which is not Character may be reck- 
oned causes or concomitants of Character. 

And it is more or less lasting and more or less unchanging as con- 
trasted with what is more transient and changing,—e.g., we dis- 
tinguish Character from its manifestations in transient and ever- 
varied action. 

No doubt, also, we think of a man’s nature as being intrinsically 
such that given certain conditions it will develop in a certain way, 
—‘‘unless each thing had a nature of its own there could be neither 
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Character nor Circumstance,—it is only definite special nature that 
can be affected in a given way by ‘ Circumstances,’—that is, by 
the nature of other things and their position in reference to it.”’ 
Still, granting this initial nature and its continuity of development, 
we recognize that a character may, as we say, change,—that is, at a 
certain stage in its development or arrest of development its attri- 
butes and manifestations may differ from what they formerly were, 
in a way that is not explicable by reference to Circumstance alone. 
There is an analogy between Character as thus regarded and the 
nature of say an acorn which develops into an oak, or a robin’s 
egg which develops into a robin. We may note further that it 
is important when we are discusssing ‘‘ Character’ to consider 
whether we refer to a point of time, or a limited period, or a 


whole life. 
E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. 
GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


INSTINCT AND Reason: An Essay concerning the Relation of In- 
stinct to Reason, with some Special Study of the Nature of Re- 
ligion. By Henry Rutgers Marshall, M.A. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1898. Pp. vii., 569. 

As one lays down this elaborate and systematic volume two re- 
marks are suggested. It is remarkable, first, for its sustained origi- 
nality and constructive power. It is, indeed, a mass of original 
suggestion, with the form of a treatise and the inspiration of a 
single argument. We have here new theories of the nature of— 
too many things to be easily detailed; certainly of such funda- 
mental matters as the physical basis of consciousness, spontaneous 
variation, instinct, impulse, the social organism, the ego, reason, 
morality, and religion; a variety of purely incidental theories 
making their appearance by the way. When it is added that the 
originality is real and reasoned, the importance of the book will 
be perceived. Into the soundness of its conclusions one cannot go 
far in these few lines to examine. 

The second remark is that this, after the recent work of M. 
Tarde, Professor Baldwin, Professor Royce, and others, is another 
striking sign of the tendency to bring a physiological psychology 
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to bear on social problems. The classic English psychologists, 
from Hobbes to James and John Mill, went into the science with a 
social interest, and were prolific in social applications. But, ex- 
cepting Hobbes and Hartley, they devoted themselves to aspects 
of mental life that could be studied without attention to the body. 
On the other hand, the immense recent developments in psychol- 
ogy have been due to men who came in from physical science and 
had no marked social interest. They have condemned the prem- 
ises from which the associational psychologists drew ethical and 
other social conclusions, but they have offered nothing instead. 
Meanwhile social science itself has been brought face to face with 
problems of human temperament. It is knocking loudly at the 
door of psychology for applicable principles, and in default of 
response is beginning in desperation to employ improvised psy- 
chological principles of its own. I need hardly refer to the Aus- 
trian school of political economy, with its psychology of demand, 
or to such sociological work as that of Professors Patten and Gid- 
dings. It is interesting that just at this juncture a spontaneous 
movement in psychology itself, this time under physiological and 
biological inspiration, should have turned to those problems of 
human faculty with which social science is most concerned. 

Mr. Marshall’s chief theses concern the relation of three human 
attributes,—instinct, reason, and the religious sentiment. He 
maintains the bold hypothesis that (in rough terms) reason is iden- 
tical with what Darwin knew as the “tendency to variation.”’ 
That is, our reasoning processes are the psychic side of a physio- 
logical occurrence which is likely to take place in all forms of 
organic life,—a variation from an established type of reaction to 
the environment. All reasoning is according to the accepted doc- 
trine of psychology preparatory to action. When one of the 
organs involved in the reaction of a whole organism is over-stimu- 
lated, that organ is apt to react forcibly, according to its own 
private tendencies to reaction, unmodulated by the influence of 
the other organs, and thus the type of reaction of the whole is 
altered. The author accumulates instances and suggestions to sup- 
port the theory that we have here the source of all biological 
variation. If this be so, the analogy between organic variation 
and the action of reason is clear. Mr. Marshall holds that this 
physiological occurrence is in all cases accompanied by conscious- 
ness, at least in the rudimentary form that he calls mere ‘‘ mental- 
ity.’’ Where an individual member of the social organism, under 
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circumstances that arouse him, refuses to follow the instincts which 
would make him conform to the established ways of the whole, and, 
deliberating, acts ‘‘ as he thinks best,’’ he plays the part of an organ 
which, under special stimulus, varies from its appointed share of 
activity, and thus changes the form of a general reaction. And 
Mr. Marshall carries his analogy into the psychological analysis of 
reasoning itself. In the reasoning that precedes choice,—that is 
in all reasoning,—some impulses or ideas leading to impulses are 
emphasized which in the rapid instinctive mental passage that 
would otherwise have occurred would have had no such proportion 
of attention. This conception is wrought out with a fineness of 
detail that cannot here be rendered. 

Reason is thus a peculiar case of instinct. The instinctive ac- 
tivity of the part breaks loose from the modulating restraint of the 
whole ; but the tendencies to action involved are ali of the nature 
of instinct. 

Religion, too, is an instinct. It is not necessary to suppose that 
all instincts are wholly definite types of reaction upon the environ- 
ment. The circumstances that call for action are so varying, and 
instincts so supplemented by imitations and habits that in many 
cases the truly instinctive (inherited and purposive) element is 
vague, consisting of a general tendency towards some species of 
action of which the organism may avail itself in different ways. Now 
the order of the ancestral establishment of our instincts influences 
their relative potency, and there is great danger that in cases of un- 
restrained action the ‘‘ individualistic’ instincts will take the lead 
and supplant the social. There is thus need for society’s sake of 
some regulative device to restore the balance in our organization 
and make up for the defects of nature’s workmanship. This cor- 
rective after-thought of nature Mr. Marshall finds in ‘‘ the govern- 
ing instinct,’’—religion. Its function is to restrain us from follow- 
ing our instincts in their original order of precedence ; to give us 
pause so that the social instincts may be heard in counsel and have 
their due weight. Religious seclusion in all its forms, from that 
of the hermitage to that of the protestant ‘‘retreat,’’ ceremonies, 
devotions, hours of meditation, self-examination, etc., have the 
office—psychologically viewed—of arresting the individual in the 
round of his selfish activities so that the too frequent supremacy 
of the egoistic instincts, which they owe to their priority, is for- 
feited, and the whole assemblage of instincts have their say. The 
author is not here dealing with the origin of religious ideas, but 
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with their function only, not with the source of a “ variation,” 
but with the reasons of its selection for survival. His social in- 
terpretation of religious expression, of conversion and of “‘ phallic’’ 
religions, abounds in fruitful suggestion. Further, he is not at- 
tempting to round in his formula the entire significance of religion 
to the human spirit. The subject, he expressly remarks, has other 
profoundly important aspects; he (once more) is dealing with re- 
ligion only as regards its evolutionary office and tenure. 

In the development of the argument, religion and reason appear 
for the most part as opposite forces. For reason is in society the 
principle of variation from established social modes of action, and 
religion that arresting power which allows the social instincts to 
overtake and measure their ultimate strength against the egoistic 
instincts. But it must not, therefore, be assumed—so at least the 
present reviewer reads the argument—that reason is a purely indi- 
vidualistic principle ; that the author, like Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
conceives it as identical with enlightened selfishness. When an 
individual ‘‘ varies’ from the function which previous social organ- 
ization has appointed for him, his action is, superficially speaking, 
anti-social and of his own individual initiative. But its ultimate 
ends may be the reverse of individual. An understanding of the 
author’s drift here depends wholly upon one’s noting which is the 
reacting whole, and which the variant part in question. In social 
matters the variant part is the human individual. But the human 
individual has many instinctive propensities,—some that have social 
purposes, others that have egoistic purposes, and when he “ varies’’ 
from the de facto social system it may be his social instincts that 
are operative. He may be acting for the good of society on his 
own private judgment. If we should take as example some other 
reacting organism than society, some organism, for instance, stand- 
ing ‘‘low’’ in the zodlogical series, we should be likely to find 
that its parts capable of variation were not in themselves of such 
complex structure as to contain “‘ social’’ as well as self-preserva- 
tive tendencies. And even in the individuals that compose the 
social organism the egoistic instincts ‘‘ have the start,’’ and in the 
absence of the religious restraint the danger is great that variation 
from the existing social ‘‘ type of reaction’’ will prove to be sel- 
fishly inspired. 

Little note can be taken here of the theories, incidentally pre- 
sented, of the self, of impulse, of belief, of conscience, etc., which 
are likely to excite much attention in the psychological quarter. 
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None of these is more interesting than the form in which Mr. 
Marshall holds the doctrine of mental and physical parallelism, de- 
nying that the cerebral hemispheres are the only physical parts 
whose action is directly correlated with our consciousness, and 
affirming that the action of various lower parts has its equivalent 
in ‘‘the field of inattention,’’ and may rise into attentive con- 
sciousness. The theory of the ego which Mr. Marshall connects 
with this, identifying it with ‘‘ the field of inattention’’ itself, has 
been called materialistic, but in reality it isa psychological analysis 
only, independent of metaphysical theory. 

It is a merit, in the present state of psychological knowledge and 
controversy, that these imposing theories should be presented quite 
tentatively, as in their author’s eyes the most fruitful and defensi- 
ble working hypotheses. There is room here for but little critical 
or questioning remark, If one were asked to point out a logical 
deficiency of the work at large, one might suggest that the author 
seems content in each topic with proving that his hypothesis would 
explain the facts, or is at all events eminently consistent with many 
that we know, without taking any step to prove that it alone would 
explain them. This strikes one forcibly in his endeavor to prove 
that religion is an instinct. One is abundantly instructed by the 
discussion, but one cannot regard the case as made out, even to 
the establishment of the best working hypothesis. So, too, with 
the identification of reason—or its physical equivalent—with vari- 
ation. Would it not require a somewhat elaborate excursion into 
the theory of heredity and the controversies now waging there 
to prove that what Mr. Marshall regards as the sole type of varia- 
tion could ever be transmitted to descendants at all ? 

That the restraint or arrest on which Mr. Marshall most war- 
rantably lays stress should be ascribed to religion as its function 
might seem again a result of looking only one way. It is the 
established practice in psychology to speak in much the same 
terms (the structure of the nervous system inevitably suggests it) 
of the function of—what but reason itself! The rational organi- 
zation of a man interposes a delay in critical circumstances, so 
that all the man’s instincts, memories, resources of wisdom in 
general may make themselves felt. There is much need that the 
author’s theory should be adjusted to this and similar psycho- 
logical principles which start to the reader’s mind, but can hardly 
be reconciled with the author’s scheme on the present showing. 

As an attack on the supremacy of reason the work is highly 
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interesting, not only as a fresh outcropping of strong tendencies in 
the philosophy of the century, but as an instance of the way in 
which psychology and physiology begin to be put forward as wit- 
nesses in this cause. The attack is unquestionably powerful, but 
the present writer must defer to another time and place any en- 
deavor to deal with it. 

D. S. MILuer. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By John 
Caird, D.D., LLD., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow. James MacLehose & Sons, 1898. 


As at once the greatest preacher of his time in Scotland and the 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, Dr. John Caird occupied 
a unique position in his own country. These two volumes show, 
though only in an imperfect way, how he employed his position to 
turn the thoughts of the University to the ‘‘ best things,’’ both in 
literature and life. The ‘‘Addresses’’ were chiefly delivered on 
academic occasions at the opening and closing of the session, the 
‘*Sermons’’ in the Bute Hall, which on Sundays is used as a col- 
lege chapel. Both are fittingly dedicated by the editor, the Master 
of Balliol, to the Students of the Glasgow University. All who, 
like the present reviewer, still consider themselves as such, will be 
carried back in reading them to the days when students and outside 
public alike crowded ‘‘ to hear the Principal,’’ and will be vividly 
reminded of the eloquent voice that is now still. 

To the general reader the ‘‘Addresses’’ will, perhaps, be more 
interesting. They are the work of one who knew better than most 
what a university ought to be, and who, accordingly, strove to 
impress upon the members of his own ‘‘ the greatness of the world 
and of man’s mind.’’ This he does not only by his catholicity, 
shown in the diversity of the subjects chosen (Erasmus, Galileo, 
Bacon, Hume, Butler, are some of them), but by his large grasp of 
the unity of all human endeavor. The editor has done well to 
bring this into prominence by assigning to the essay on the ‘‘ Unity 
of the Sciences’’ the first place in this volume. Besides literature, 
science, philosophy, theology, which the above names suggest, the 
‘* Addresses’’ include one on ‘‘ The Science of History,’’ containing 
the important suggestion that the closer mutual intercourse of mod- 
ern times secures individual nations from the corruption and decay 
which overtook most of the great peoples of antiquity; two upon 
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‘‘Art,’’ breathing a like spirit of hope for the future of artistic pro- 
duction (¢.g., pp. 305-6) ; one upon the art in which Caird him- 
self was so great a master, ‘‘ The Art of Public Speaking,’ and one 
on the ‘‘ Personal Element in Teaching.’’ It is difficult to make 
selections where all is good, but the following perhaps puts more 
eloquently than has hitherto been done the ethical influence which 
a university, when it is of the sort he strove to make the University 
of Glasgow, exercises upon the lives and characters of the students : 


“It is, I think, an immense advantage of university education as a discipline 
of mind and character that at an early period of life, ere we have entered on the 
struggle and stress of life, we should for a term of years be members of a society 
in which the sole bond of union lies in the things of the mind, in which the 
standard of merit is a purely intellectual one, and all arbitrary grounds of dis- 
tinction are for the time at least in abeyance. It is the glory of our Scottish 
universities that they have never been places of education for a class, that no 
costly arrangements render access to them possible only for the rich or well-to- 
do, and that when once he has crossed their doors a young man finds himself in 
a community where intellectual resource is the only wealth that wins respect, 
brain power the only power that tells, and where honour and distinction await 
the ablest and worthiest, and await these alone. That surely is some approxi- 
mation to an ideal society in which arbitrary and accidental claims to superiority 
are of absolutely no account, in which the idle, the superficial, the incompetent 
will not for any outward reason have a shadow of respect paid to them, and 
genuine intellectual power and application are sure to be recognized and 
honoured.” 


Caird’s ‘‘ Sermons,’’ like those of Butler himself, are a contribu- 
tion both to the religion and the ethics of the time. When awave 
of agnosticism is sweeping over the sister church in England, mani- 
festing itself in a recrudescence of ritual and priestcraft, a clear, 
strong voice like this is welcome, as showing that the spirit of 
Protestant Christianity is still alive as a wholesome and progressive 
force in Western Europe. Alluding to the ‘‘ revelation’ by Christ 
of the Kingdom of God ‘‘in the midst of you,’’ Caird says in the 
sermon on ‘‘ Things New and Old’’: 


“Tt is this last thought which makes Christianity above all things the religion 
of aspiration, of hope, of progress, of unresting endeavour after a perfection 
that is yet to be. If there be views of life which lead to reaction or stagnation, 
to a false consecration of the past or despair of the future, it is not to Christ’s 
teaching they can appeal.” 


The essence of that teaching he conceives to be the regeneration 
of man, through the awakening in him of an all-subduing sense of the 
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‘* beauty of holiness.’’? Almost any passage would illustrate this, the 
central idea in these sermons. I select one from the sermon on 
‘¢Truth and Freedom”’ : 


“Christ declares that it is possible for a man to attain to such a temper and 
frame of spirit that doing the will of God shall be to him a kind of self-indul- 
gence, the expression of an irresistible inward impulse, the gratification of the 
deepest passion of his soul. His moral life will no longer have the character of 
obedience even to a master whose authority his reason recognizes but that of the 
unconscious service rendered to one who has touched our hearts and captivated 
our affections, and awakened in us a devotion that binds us to his service by an 
imperious yet sweet and joyous enthralment. . . . Do not we know how work 
loses its irksomeness when a strong passion urges us to do it? . . . Or, again, 
that ardent love or patriotism taking deep hold of a human spirit will bear down 
before it without the sense of effort all other and meaner impulses, and make it 
no hardship to sacrifice self, to undergo pain, and toil, and danger, and disaster 
for its object. And so what Christ contemplates is the awakening of a new and 
commanding principle within the breast,—a love to Him who is the supreme 
ideal of all that is divinely fair, and holy, and good, more entrancing, conferring 
a superiority to self more magnanimous, more ennobling, more sustaining, more 
capable of arousing those who are swayed by it to labour, and sacrifice, and en- 
durance that have lost all their severity and become transmuted into sweetness 
than any earthly principle or passion by which the spirit of man can be im- 
pelled. . . . To very many of us religion is a thing which has its source in our 
fears, our interests, our hereditary traditions, our social conventions, at best our 
intellectual convictions. How seldom has it gone deeper than all that to in- 
trench itself in our affections, to become that for which such expressions as these 
are no longer exaggerations, ‘I delight to do thy will, O my God; yea, thy law 
is within my heart.’”’ 


From the same point of view the sermon on ‘‘Art and Religion’’ 
aims at showing that art and Christianity are one, in that both aim 
at revealing what is highest in nature and man. As specially sug- 
gestive to the student of ethics may be mentioned the sermon 
(should they not be numbered?) on ‘‘ The Reversal of Nature’s 
Law of Competition,’’ in which it is shown that selfish appropria- 
tion of spiritual good is from its nature self-contradictory, and 
‘* Corporate Immortality,’’ where it is shown that, as existences 
rise in the scale of nobleness, just in that proportion do they 
become incapable of any merely individual perfection. 

How the exponent of this ethical Christianity expects that the 
church of the future which accepts these ideas as the basis of its 
teaching will be organized there is, of course, here no indication. 
But we may hope that these volumes will be followed by other 
memorials of a man who was so strikingly representative of the 
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best side of the religious thought of our time, from which his views 
on this and other important questions here suggested may be 
gathered. 
J. H. Murrueap. 
MASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE Law oF CIvILizaATION AND Decay: An Essay on History. 
By Brooks Adams. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. xiv., 393. 


Mr. Adams believes that he has discovered a law which governs 
the movement of human society in its ‘‘ oscillations between bar- 
barism and civilization.’’ The basis of his theory is that physics 
is the ultimate philosophy of things and energy the highest of 
categories. ‘*The law of force and energy is of universal appli- 
cation in nature, . . . animal life is one of the outlets through 
which solar energy is dissipated; . . . and as human societies are 
forms of animal life, these societies must differ among themselves 
in energy, in proportion as nature has endowed them more or less 
abundantly with energetic material.’’ (Pp. viii., ix.) Thought is 
a ‘* manifestation of human energy,’’ and Fear and Greed are con- 
spicuous ‘‘among the earlier and simpler phases of thought.’’ 
Energy appears as Fear in “‘ primitive and scattered communities,”’ 
which are imaginative, religious, military, artistic ; but as society 
becomes consolidated and centralized, energy expresses itself not 
as Fear but as Greed, and a new type of man becomes dominant, 
the economic man, who is unimaginative, sceptical, unwarlike, in- 
artistic, a monster of voracity with the cleverness of a fiend and 
without a redeeming quality. Every race must come to this sooner 
or later, and ultimately ‘‘ intensifying competition appears to gene- 
rate two extreme economic types,—the usurer in his most formid- 
able aspect and the peasant whose nervous system is best adapted to 
thrive on scanty nutriment.’’ (P. x.) This condition may last for 
a time, until it is ‘‘ended by war, by exhaustion, or by both com- 
bined, as seems to have been the case with the Eastern Empire ; or, 
as in the Western, disintegration may set in, the civilized popu- 
lation may perish, and a reversion may take place to a primitive form 
of organism.’’ In this last case, the energy of the race is probably 
exhausted, and it must wait to be refreshed by the infusion of bar- 
barian blood. 

In support of his thesis, Mr. Adams offers us an outline of the 
history of European civilization, from Rome to modern England, 
in its economic aspect, following the centre of exchanges from 
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Rome to Constantinople, thence to Venice, and ultimately west- 
ward to London. The greater part of the book is devoted to the 
history of the Crusades (ending in Dandolo’s capture of Constanti- 
nople and the ultimate suppression of the Templars), the rise of the 
Hanse Towns, and the history of England since the Reformation. 
Centralization and the supplanting of the martial by the economic 
type of man were the ruin of Rome. On this there followed de- 
centralization and the reign of mystery, miracle, priestcraft, im- 
agination, in the middle ages. The Crusades were the beginning 
of a centralizing movement, which showed itself successively in 
the economic power of Venice, the Hanseatic League, and the 
suppression of the Templars. This movement was continued and 
extended in the Reformation, which Mr. Adams regards as a com- 
mercial movement in favor of cheap religion. ‘‘ As the tradesman 
replaced the enthusiast, a dogma was evolved by which mental 
anguish, which cost nothing, was substituted for the offering which 
was effective in proportion to its money value. This dogma was 
‘ Justification by Faith,’ the corner-stone of Protestantism.’’ (P. 
187.) So the savage and relentless march of Greed went on, ever 
quickening as it went ; the church lands were seized, the convents 
were suppressed and despoiled, the yeomen were evicted, the ad- 
venturers and buccaneers were robbed of their gains, the Spanish 
Indies were swallowed more or less, and the hoards of the con- 
quered Hindoo were drained. Finally appeared the bankers, no- 
tably the Rothschilds and other Jews of high finance, who forced 
the Western governments to adopt a fixed gold standard and, by 
thus preventing the currency from expanding to meet the require- 
ments of trade, robbed and are robbing the commercial men, who 
robbed the landed proprietors, who robbed the convents and 
others, who were robbers of robbers back to the times when no 
one had much to be stolen. And now the financial aristocracy, 
the usurers, hold the rest of us in the hollow of their hands and are 
squeezing out of us all vitality and worth. Our architecture is the 
architecture of the ostentatious and parsimonious, sordid and 
niggling ; ‘‘the present generation has drained to the lees the cup 
of realism ; no poetry can bloom in the arid modern soil, the drama 
has died, and the patrons of art are no longer even conscious of 
shame at profaning the most sacred of ideals.’’ (P. 383.) And so 
Mr. Adams takes leave of us with the warning that, ‘‘as con- 
solidation apparently nears its climax, art seems to presage ap- 
proaching disintegration.’’ 
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It is asad picture and a grave indictment. And in his Preface 
Mr. Adams tells us that ‘all theories contained in the book, 
whether religious or economic, are the effect and not the cause of 
the way in which the facts unfolded themselves. I have been 
passive.’’ This is a statement which gives us pause ; for is it not a 
commonplace that to think oneself ‘ passive’ in such an investi- 
gation as this is to be greatly self-deluded ? And the commonplace 
is confirmed by Mr. Adams’s philosophy of energy, which I have 
already indicated,—a philosophy which reduces every human phe- 
nomenon to its lowest terms, and, as a consequence, inevitably 
besets us with metaphors behind and before. If all is energy, it 
would require a much larger book than this to explain the sense in 
which we are to understand such terms as fear, greed, war, im- 
agination, art, religion, society, trade, and countless others; but 
Mr. Adams delivers his philosophy ex cathedra, and leaves us to make 
what we can of the terms. However, leaving its philosophy out of 
account, the book is of very great interest and suggestiveness. It 
is evidently the result of long and patient labor, and on the whole 
it is well arranged and clearly expressed. But the real moral of it 
appears to me to be the ultimate folly and futility of every attempt 
to rob a community of its wealth, whether it be by the unfair com- 
petition of slave labor, by the power of religious fear, by conquest, 
by confiscation, or by undue limitation of the currency. 


R. Latta. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


Tue Crowp: A Study of the Popular Mind. By Gustave Le 
Bon. English translation. London: T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 
XXiV., 230. 

THe PsycHoLtocy oF PropLes. By Gustave Le Bon. English 
translation. London: T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. xx., 236. 


These two books are studies of the ‘‘ collective mind,’’ firstly, as 
it manifests itself in the crowd, and, secondly, as it appears in the 
race. Both are brightly written, acute and interesting, and both 
are, we should imagine, introductory to a later book just adver- 
tised, ‘‘ The Psychology of Socialism.’’ For these studies point a 
moral with great vigor, and the moral is a warning against the ad- 
vent of Socialism which the author regards as imminent, and 
which means for him the breaking down of civilization into bar- 
barism. 
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To show how the author reaches his moral, and also to show how 
much there is of interest in what he says apart from that, we must 
give a short account of his argument. 

The ‘‘crowd’’ to be considered is not a mere assembly of per- 
sons, but an assembly in which a ‘‘collective mind’’ has been 
formed. To such a crowd the author applies the epithets ‘ or- 
ganized’’ or ‘‘ psychological,’’ of which the first seems ill-chosen, 
since it is just its lack of organization which makes the crowd what 
it is. 

Such a psychological crowd ‘‘ forms a single being, and is sub- 
ject to the law of the mental unity of crowds.’’ Its most striking 
characteristic is that the individuals composing it will feel, think, 
and act quite differently from what they would do in their individ- 
ual capacities, and for the following reasons: First, the individual 
in a crowd acquires a sense of power which allows him to yield to 
instincts which he must keep under restraint when unsupported by 
numbers; while, again, being as a member of a crowd anonymous, 
he loses the further control of responsibility. Next, he is under 
the influence of that contagion which it is easy to feel in a crowd, 
but difficult to explain. And finally, owing to the above causes, 
combined with excitement and the presence of some dominant 
interest, he is in the mental condition characterized by psycholo- 
gists as suggestibility. 

The author then considers the further characteristics of such a 
crowd, and his view may be briefly illustrated by citing a few of 
these, such as its impulsiveness, mobility, instability, credulity, sug- 
gestibility, exaggerations, intolerance, dictatorialness, and conserva- 
tism. That a ‘‘mind’’ possessed by these qualities should not 
be capable of much intelligence is not strange, and, indeed, the 
author is careful to compare it to the feminine mind. After that 
we are not surprised to hear that it does not reason, that it accepts 
or rejects ideas as a whole, that it tolerates neither discussion nor 
contradiction, and that suggestions brought to bear on it invade 
the entire field of its understanding and tend at once to transform 
themselves into acts. The rest of the book consists in developing 
and illustrating the consequences of these characteristics, and dis- 
cussing the factors by which the beliefs and opinions of crowds 
are determined. An important distinction is drawn between the 
‘* great permanent beliefs which endure for several centuries, and 
on which an active civilization may rest,’’ and ‘the transitory 
changing opinions . . . of which every age sees the birth and dis- 
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appearance ’’ The former are characteristics of a racial mind, and 
it is owing to them that the crowd becomes a people; as they dis- 
appear ‘‘the genius of the race entirely disappears; it is a mere 
swarm of isolated individuals and returns to its original state,—that 
of acrowd, . . . The populace is sovereign, and the tide of bar- 
barism mounts.’’ It is this Era of Crowds upon which, as our 
author gloomily surmises, we are now entering; for to him the 
people which has shaken off old traditions and is trying to under- 
stand and govern itself is synonymous with his ‘‘ psychological 
crowd.’’ It is probable that if M. Le Bon’s experience had 
brought him more into contact with British stolidity he would 
have recognized that the hysterical suggestible crowd—though 
doubtless it exists—is almost as abnormal as the hypnotized indi- 
vidual; and that the hope of democracies rests on the real power 
of the ‘‘collective mind’’ to take its problems home and work 
them out to rational conclusions. 

In the second book, ‘‘ The Psychology of Peoples,’’ the ques- 
tion of race characteristics is resumed, and their influence upon 
the evolution of the race discussed. A race is regarded by the 
author as a permanent being composed of the long succession of 
the dead as well as of the living. ‘‘ The dead, being infinitely 
more numerous than the living, are infinitely more powerful. 
They reign over the vast domain of the unconscious, that invisible 
domain which exerts the sway over all the manifestations of the 
intelligence and of character.’’ Centuries are needed for the 
hereditary accumulations by which is created the community of 
sentiments, beliefs, and interests which forms the identical and per- 
manent mental constitution of a people; but comparatively few 
years suffice to break it down when once the process of decay has 
begun. ‘‘ Like anatomic species, psychological species are subject 
to the action of time. Always slow in being formed, it is possible 
for them to disappear very rapidly ;’’ and this decay takes place 
when forces are set in motion which break down the old beliefs and 
disturb the racial character. Symptoms of this decadence are 
showing themselves more especially in the Latin nations, which are 
losing initiative, energy, and will, and have for sole ideal the satis- 
faction of material wants. M. Le Bon, it will be seen, shares M. 
Demolins’ apprehension for the future of the race to which he 
belongs, and is even more pessimistic in his forebodings. 

H. BosaNnQuet. 

LonpDoN. 
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DEGENERACY: ITs CauSsEs, SIGNS, AND RESULTs. By Eugene S. 
Talbot, M.D., D.D.S. 8vo, xvi., 372 pp., 117 figs. Contem- 
porary Science Series. Walter Scott, Ltd. London, 1898. 
The author begins by sketching the strangely slow growth of the 

conviction that defects or disturbances in natural inheritance may 
result in the production of human beings who must be called “ de- 
generate’ when compared with the norm of the stock. The par- 
ticular idea implied in the term degeneracy is, that the organism or 
its parts may change in a direction opposite to that of evolution, 
towards the indefinite and homogeneous, in short, and may become 
adapted to conditions of life less varied and complex than the nor- 
mal. And the particular thesis of this book is that the factors 
inducing degeneration affect especially those checks on excessive 
activity which have been acquired as safeguards during the evolu- 
tion of the race, without which, however, nervous exhaustion 
ensues in the parent and degeneracy in the offspring. As all 
biologists admit that nervous disturbances may bring about nutri- 
tive disturbances, and wice versa, and that the reproductive cells 
may be prejudicially affected by nutritive disorders in the parent, 
there is no particular difficulty in understanding that the neuras- 
thenia of ancestors may mean the neurosis of their descendants. 
But the author complicates the question by running what seems: to 
us an entirely futile tilt against Weismann’s position, and by raising 
the whole question of the inheritance of acquired characters. He 
has allowed himself to believe that Weismann has insidiously de- 
parted from his position by admitting that the nutritive condition 
of the parent may prompt variation in the germ, but this necessary 
concession strengthens Weismann’s position instead of weakening 
it. The point is whether a particular acquired modification of the 
parent is as such or in any degree transmissible, and, to be frank, 
Dr. Talbot has missed the point. He is himself strangely confi- 
dent that acquired modifications are as such transmitted, but the 
evidence he adduces, from circumcision, mutilations, etc., is as in- 
conclusive as that which he brings forward in support of the theory 
of maternal impressions. He deals with Weismann somewhat 
cavalierly, but he has failed to understand him. 

Degeneration may result from germinal variations whose precise 
cause is unknown,—<.g., in ill-assorted crossing, or from germinal 
variations which may be traced to a nutritive disturbance in the 
parent or parents. In both cases congenital degeneration results, 
and no one doubts its hereditability. But degeneration may also be 
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brought about as a ‘‘ modification,”’ affecting the body of the off- 
spring at some stage of development or growth. In this case the 
degeneration is acquired, and the transmission of its stigmata as 
such is unproved. The case seems to us quite clear, and the state- 
ment of it trite, but the author somehow mixes things up. 

However it may arise, degeneracy is always with us,—degeneracy 
as to skull and brain, face and nose, lips and palate, eyes and ears, 
teeth and jaws, mind and morals, of all of which abundant illustra- 
tions are given in a manner eminently readable and vivid. It is 
a relief, indeed, to get away from the nonsense which has been 
talked about degeneration, and to listen to a matter-of-fact state- 
ment of the case. Yet we wish Dr. Talbot had been rather more 
critical, for some of his facts are barely credible, and there are 
some statements which are not facts. It is careless to speak of a 
worker-bee as the offspring of an unimpregnated queen, to say that 
‘‘as a rule the parthenogenetic offspring are themselves incapable 
of procreating their kind,’’ to cite the experiments of Maupas on 
Infusorians as bearing on parthenogenesis, to say that all albinoes 
are degenerate, and so on, for though these may be trivial mis- 
takes there are too many of them, and they do not strengthen our 
confidence in the author in regard to weightier matters. 

But after all the most important problem is the practical one, how 
is the production of degenerates to be stopped, and in regard to 
this Dr. Talbot has much to say that is forcible, tolerant, and plain- 
spoken. (1) He does not believe much in legal regulation of mar- 
riage, but he goes the length of saying, ‘‘ it is certainly best for the 
stability of the family that unhealthy unions should have the least 
permanency possible.’’ There is, however, much to be said in sup- 
port of the position that the stability of the family (in another 
sense) is weakened by every relaxation of the marriage bond. (2) 
Nor does the author believe much in the prophylactic efficacy of 
castration, which, he says, ignores completely the rights of indi- 
viduals under the English common law and the constitution of the 
United States, and ignores completely the principle of transforma- 
tion in heredity, for the distance between the criminal (for whom 
castration is suggested) and the hysterical member of a good family 
is not so great that the progeny of the one may not be as degenerate 
as the progeny of the other. But while the surgical method applied 
to social problems does not greatly commend itself to many, it may 
be urged that the rights of the individual simply express a mutable 
social sentiment, and that it might be well to prevent hopeless 
VoL. IX.—No. 4 35 
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cases who have become dependent on the state from continuing their 
kind. This is already to some extent done. (3) The author goes 
on to say that much better results are obtainable by guarding women 
from the factors of degeneracy during puberty and matronhood, 
and he refers not only to markedly unsuitable functions and en- 
vironments, but to the routine prescription (in the hidden guise of 
nostrums) of alcohol, opium, and the like. (4) In general, the pro- 
phylaxis of degeneracy may be summed up as the prevention of 
neurasthenia in the parents, for that becomes the neurosis of the chil- 
dren. The preventive factors are numerous and well known. (5) 
But even an inherited bias may be sometimes counteracted, and the 
author concludes with some wise remarks on the prophylaxis of de- 
generacy in children,—a prophylaxis which should commence with 
birth, if not earlier. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
EDINBURGH. 


LETTERS AND LECTURES ON EpucaTion. By J. F. Herbart. 
Translated and Edited by Henry M. and Emmie Felkin. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

The translators precede their version of Herbart’s Letters and 
Lectures by an analytic introduction intended to smooth the reader’s 
way. In one of his lectures Herbart remarked ‘‘ unnecessary sim- 
plicity must be avoided,’’ and he certainly never erred himself in 
the direction of ‘‘unnecessary’’ (or, in fact, any other kind of) 
simplicity. Indeed, there is probably truth in the translator’s sug- 
gestion (pp. 22, 23) that Herbart was purposely obscure. Doubt- 
less the obscurity and heaviness of his writings are repellant to 
many English readers. Happily, English philosophers have never 
either combined or confused obscurity and profundity. And yet, 
in spite of this, there are signs that some English and American 
educators are endeavoring to inoculate the education of the English- 
speaking race with Herbartianism. In his preface, Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing affirms that ‘‘ Herbart even now may be said to dominate the 
Training College.’’ This is, we believe and hope, too strongly 
put ; though that Herbart has influenced, and will continue to influ- 
ence, the training of English teachers is doubtless true. That a 
great thinker on education should influence us is right and desirable ; 
and this influence may be frankly acknowledged even by those who 
believe Herbart’s system to be erected on the foundation of a false 
psychology, and dominated by an imperfect view of the work of 
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education. But even were Herbart’s teaching more complete and 
more perfect than it is, it yet would not follow that it would be 
wise to attempt to transplant it bodily to England or to America. 
This the translators wisely recognize, and they give a not needless 
warning that ‘‘ attempts to graft Herbart’s system upon one up to 
the present so radically different in its principles, its methods and 
its ideals, as the English, must fail’’ (p. 23). 

As to the work of Herbart here given us, the Letters do not seem 
to us of any great importance. They were reports on his pupils 
made by Herbart when he was a very young man, and though to 
some extent his after thoughts can be found in them more or less 
vaguely grasped, yet they undoubtedly contain but little of any 
considerable value. With the Lectures the case is quite different. 
They were written near the end of his life, and they largely work 
out the principles of the ‘‘ Science of Education’’ in their practical 
application. On the whole, they seem to us less difficult to follow 
than the more theoretical work, and certainly they go a long way 
towards clearing up some of the most obscure portions of the latter. 
Particularly do they throw light on what Herbart understood by 
‘Analytic’? and by ‘Synthetic’ instruction, and on the close 
connection in his mind between ‘‘ government’’ and ‘“‘ discipline,’’ 
—a connection of vital importance which the method of the “ Sci- 
ence of Education’’ tended to obscure. Had the translators sup- 
plied an index to the present work, the comparative study of it 
and the earlier work would have been much facilitated. 

Most clearly, now we have all Herbart’s important educational 
works in an English dress, does it appear how very German an 
educator he was, in his over-emphasis of the importance of instruc- 
tion, and in his total disregard of games as means of education. 
And the product he contemplates would be a youth—even a boy— 
much too “‘subjective’’ and introspective for our English ideals. 
No; we English shall not find educational salvation in Herbart. 
But we do find inspiration and suggestion in him, and we are grate- 
ful to Mr. and Mrs. Felkin for completing their self-imposed task of 
bringing his most valuable works within the reach of many who are 
unable to read him in the original German. 

J. WELTON. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, ENGLAND. 
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Democracy: A Stupy OF GOVERNMENT. By James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. Pp. xiii., 300. 


The object of Professor Hyslop’s book is to explain why the ex- 
perience of democracy has been, as he assumes, so unfortunate, 
and to discuss a remedy. He begins by associating himself with 
the conclusions to which Professor Lecky has come regarding 
European democracy ; but his outlook and his suggested safeguards 
are so American that the book is simply a study in the working of 
the American Constitution. In making his case against democracy, 
Professor Hyslop fails to show that impartiality of judgment which 
is necessary if he is to win the confidence of serious political 
students. Such descriptions of democratic vices as that given in 
pp. 20 e¢ passim are but impatient and unbalanced conclusions 
which, falling into the hands of the superior person make him 
more superior still, or into those of the discontented agitator make 
him more convinced than ever that democratic salvation is to be 
found only in a bitterly fought out, narrow, class struggle. Or, take 
this as an example of the maturity of thought which Professor 
Hyslop has put into his work: ‘*‘ Monarchy may give stability, but 
it pays too little respect to liberty and justice. Democracy, if it 
has the sense of justice, has no stability and no capacity for gov- 
erning.’’ To any one accustomed to weigh the value of words, 
these sentences stand for nothing except the evidence of an unen- 
viable proneness to write meaningless phrases for effect. Nor do 
we think Professor Hyslop happier when he ceases to be a critic 
and becomes a constructive statesman. The gravamen of his 
charge against American democracy is, that as a machine it has 
broken down. ‘‘The machinery of government is too simple for 
the problem which it is asked to solve’ (p. 37). And then a 
necessary modification is made. ‘‘It is not a question of the 
number, but of the kind of rulers’’ (p. 39). Thus the riddle in 
government which ‘‘ Democracy’’ proposes to unravel is that of the 
relation between political machinery and political quality. Pro- 
fessor Hyslop solves it by an elaborate reconstruction of the Ameri- 
can democratic machinery. It is unnecessary to discuss here 
whether the proposed reforms are workable or not, because we take 
two objections to Professor Hyslop’s method which we believe to 
be fatal toit. Inthe first place, no reform of machinery will secure 
political quality. Professor Hyslop hopes that it will, mainly 
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because he takes for granted that the vices of democracy are confined 
to the poorer classes, because the influence of the money power 
in politics presents no problem to him. In the second place, in 
European countries whence the cry comes, which Professor Hyslop 
echoes in his book, that democracy is a failure, the cause is not 
the machine system of America. Upon one matter Professor 
Hyslop is right. Neither the Western nor the Eastern democracies 
and semi-democracies will tolerate feudal government again, and 
that being so the only way to improve public life is to raise the 
character of the citizen and elevate the conception of citizenship. 
J. R. MacponaLp, 
LONDON. 


THE History or ENGLISH DemocraTIc IDEAS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. By G. P. Gooch, M.A. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1898. 


This book bears witness to remarkable width of reading and to 
unusual insight. It is a most skilful and, on the whole, complete 
sketch of democratic ideas, as developed not only in England, but 
in Scotland and the American colonies during the seventeenth 
century. By way of introduction, the author also gives some ac- 
count of the movement of political thought on the continent, par- 
ticularly in France and Spain, in the preceding century. Nor does 
he confine himself to the theorists; he traces also the growth of 
popular opinion, whether in the minds of the leading men of action 
or in the creeds of various sects, on the subject of the state, its 
powers, and their limitations. In dealing with this intricate mass 
of material, Mr. Gooch shows a most enviable power of seizing 
the essentials and of rejecting all that is of secondary importance. 
Hence he has been able to compress the results of what can only 
be called immense study into the space of little more than three 
hundred and fifty pages. In one or two instances it may be 
thought that he has failed to grasp the full significance of the 
views that he expounds; his account of Milton’s theories, for ex- 
ample, hardly seems to display: his usual insight, perhaps because 
he neglects to bring the conception of man’s moral and spiritual 
nature expressed in the ‘‘ Areopagitica’’ into connection with the 
theories of the professedly political treatises. In one instance, 
again, he has made what he would probably himself admit to be an 
unfortunate omission: he says nothing of ‘‘ Leviathan’ or ‘‘ De 
Cive.’’ Yet these works, though no one would dream of calling 
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them democratic, contain some obviously democratic elements ; 
nor can certain other works which, like the ‘‘ Treatise on Civil 
Government,’’ are democratic in intention, be fairly understood 
without frequent reference to their arguments. These, however, 
are but slight blemishes; and the work, as a whole, will be of the 
greatest service both to the historian and to the student of political 
philosophy. It is to be hoped that Mr. Gooch will some day 
recast his material on a larger scale ; separating the historical from 
the more distinctly philosophical elements of it, giving a fuller 
account of the more important theorists and men of action, and so 
throwing the more luminous parts of his subject into stronger 
relief. 


C. VAUGHAN. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


LaBorR COPARTNERSHIP. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. 


In this book Mr. Lloyd turns from the exposition of the typical 
form of economic consolidation in America—the Standard Oil 
Company—to the equally typical English form,—industrial co-opera- 
tion. The book is designed particularly for American readers, the 
great body of whom stand in need of just the sort of information 
which Mr. Lloyd’s book affords. With Mr. Lloyd the story always 
has a ‘“‘ purpose,’’ and the present one is certain to contribute defi- 
nitely towards the progress of co-operation in the United States. 

Several aspects of co-operation are presented with new clearness 
and emphasis, such as to make the whole movement for co-opera- 
tion in England assume the dignity of the most important of con- 
temporary working-class movements. This impression is given 
not only by the grand totals, but by vivid pictures of the round of 
life in certain representative towns in which co-operation is liveli- 
hood, recreation, and religion. 

Fresh and ericouraging information is furnished as to the gradual 
development of co-operative manufacture. The chapters on co- 
operative agriculture are particularly suggestive, as applied to the 
difficult conditions of land tenure in Great Britain. It is at this 
point that British co-operative experience can be immediately valu- 
able in America, because co-operation seems to find its line of least 
resistance in the United States, in certain associated schemes for 
preparing and marketing farm produce. Farming is the one 
American industry in which the factory form of organization may, 
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without great difficulty, be co-operative. This is because agri- 
culture is too scattered and undeveloped to be put through the pro- 
cess of vast and rapid centralization which is going on in every 
other industrial sphere. 

Many readers of Mr. Lloyd’s book will need to read also ‘‘ The 
Co-operative Movement,’’ by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Webb). In 
that book, Mrs. Webb presents the position of the trade unionist 
and the socialist, as well as of the old-line co-operator, as against 
the party which Mr. Lloyd so strongly supports. That the work- 
men employed by productive co-operative societies should receive 
some direct share in the profits of their work, and should have 
some voice in the conduct of the industries with which they are 
associated, is of course desirable from the point of view of thorough- 
going co-operation. But one would hardly brand as ‘‘capital- 
istic’’ co-operative societies of the other type, which present to 
their operatives the fullest opportunity of membership in the 
societies that together own and control the factories. To one hap- 
pening to be familiar with the London situation during the period 
of the great Dock strike, it comes strangely to find a commenda- 
tory chapter given up to Mr. George Livesey’s frankly avowed 
scheme for destroying the gas-worker’s trade union, and rehabili- 
tating the old vertical organization of industry, as an offset to 
working-class loyalty. 

The co-operative movement, in spite of its winds of doctrine 
and its competing sects, is without doubt as great a present force 
as Mr. Lloyd claims it to be. Probably, however, Mr. Lloyd 
would not hold that it had as great a future part to play as the 
more elemental, though still relatively ineffective, movements that 
are making towards practical trade union and socialistic adminis- 
tration. The possibilities suggested by the joint boards of con- 
ciliation in the English cotton trade and by the Glasgow munici- 
pal tramway mean more in the direction of co-operation than 
co-operation itself. 


Rosert A. Woops. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


VALUE, PRICE, AND Prorit. By Karl Marx. Edited by his 
daughter, Eleanor Marx Aveling. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1898. Pp. vi., 94. 

The first half of this little volume will afford satisfaction to 
those interested in the history of economic doctrines; and the 
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latter half will doubtless give pleasure to those who care to read a 
brief abstract of the first volume of ‘‘ Das Capital.”’ 

The essay is now printed for the first time. It was communicated, 
we are told, to the General International (Labor) Congress held in 
September, 1865. The date is important. It was written in refu- 
tation of the views put forward by ‘‘ Citizen Weston, a delegate 
from the I. W. M. A.”” The I. W. M. A. is evidently the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, founded in London in 1864 
at a meeting which was addressed by Karl Marx. The views 
advanced by Weston were in effect the Wage Fund theory. Marx 
attacks the theory (pp. 1-41) with moderate success. Now this is 
particularly interesting because Thornton’s book on labor, which 
turned Mill (see ‘‘ Dissertations,’’ vol. iv.), was published in 1869. 
Moreover, Longe’s ‘‘ Refutation of the Wage Fund’’ did not ap- 
pear till 1866, and the number of Fraser’s Magazine containing 
Cliffe Leslie’s article on the subject is dated July, 1868. 

The second half of the essay, as the reader would naturally ex- 
pect, contains Marx’s characteristic fallacies. We are told that 
value is determined entirely by labor, that profits mean the appro- 
priation of ‘‘a certain amount of unpaid labor’’ (p. 66), and so 


forth. 
S. J. CHAPMAN. 


MANCHESTER. 


A DIRECTORY OF THE CHARITABLE AND BENEFICENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF BOSTON, TOGETHER WITH LEGAL SUGGESTIONS, Laws 
APPLYING TO DWELLINGS, ETC. Prepared by the Associated 
Charities. Fourth Edition. Boston: Damrell & Upham. 
1899. 1r2mo. Pp. 476. 


The fourth edition of what is familiarly known as the ‘‘ Charities 
Directory’’ is far more than this name implies, and its comprehen- 
sive and well arranged contents are, quite apart from their practical 
usefulness, full of suggestion to the student of society. 

The similar volume for New York, issued last year, has more than 
a third more pages, containing, as it does really, a second directory 
for Brooklyn ; but its scope is much more restricted. 

Boston is comparatively a small and compact city ; yet it is large 
enough to develop all the characteristic difficulties of the modern 
metropolis, and especially of the immigrant port. Its public con- 
science is strong and sensitive, and perhaps nowhere has the effort 
to meet these difficulties been more persistent, enlightened, or 
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ingenious. It is this richness of experimental effort, together with this 
comparative manageableness of the field, which makes the Boston 
problem, and this book as a reflection of it, of peculiar interest. 

Here are treated not only the relief agencies in all their kinds, 
but the most multifarious efforts to educate, elevate, amuse, and 
employ, and not only these, but the agencies of thrift and co-oper- 
ative self-help which lie outside the field of philanthropy. Here, 
too, are not only the public agencies for providing for the needy, 
the sick, and evil-doer, but, in the shape of Mr. Richard Hale’s 
‘* legal suggestions’ and Mr. Estabrook’s summary of housing legis- 
lation, a most convenient and instructive outline of what Massa- 
chusetts has done in regulations on behalf of education, safety, and 
health. No exercise could be more fruitful to the public-spirited 
citizen than to run over these pages, comparing point with point 
for his own town, noting in which Boston falls behind, in which 
runs ahead, and how many of the latter are applicable to the con- 
ditions with which he has to deal. 

The student of municipal functions will also be interested to 
note the many new lines of municipal activity opened up, to a large 
extent at least, under Mayor Quincy’s leadership—the baths, bath- 
ing beaches, and gymnasia, the ‘‘ chilled-water’’ fountains, the sum- 
mer camp for boys on one of the harbor islands, the twenty-seven 
stations and reading rooms of the public library, the public con- 
certs and public lectures, the latter copied from New York. The 
credit of the new departure by which the insane, paupers, and chil- 
dren are put under the care of three separate unpaid boards of men 
and women is also due in part at least to Mr. Quincy. 

It is but fair to add a word of well-deserved praise for the intelli- 
gent and painstaking execution of the body of this directory, and 
notably of the index. Only those who have done similar work 
can measure the cost of this care and completeness. 


EMILY GREENE BALCH. 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A CriticaL EXAMINATION OF BUTLER’S ‘‘ANALOGY.’’ By the 
Rev. Henry Hughes, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, 1898. Pp. 
xvi., 276. 

The aim of this piece of thorough analysis and rigorous argu- 
ment is to expose the intellectual weakness of the means employed 
by Butler in his famous defence of Christianity against the attacks 
of Deism. The work is done from a sympathetic stand-point ; for 
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not only does Mr. Hughes value highly the enthusiasm for the 
moral life pervading the ‘‘ Analogy,’’ but he accepts the doctrine, 
defended in it. Few of Butler’s arguments escape condemnation, 
while none escape notice. The result is mainly negative: at the 
same time, Mr. Hughes introduces, more or less incidentally, his 
own view of the basis of constructive reasoning in support of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Thus, instead of trying, with Butler, to infer from 
the natural to the supernatural by the principles of continuity and 
uniformity, which are properly applicable only to the knowable 
universe of experience, he would make the Personality of God, re- 
vealed in Conscience as moral, the basis of inference; and so, 
accepting the fact that, as regards the supernatural, we can only 
predict mora/ facts, avoid making it a mere repetition of the 
natural. Besides making many other less general objections to 
Butler’s use of analogy, Mr. Hughes questions the sufficiency of 
the probabilities thus established to serve as grounds for deter- 
mining virtuous action from prudential motives; but the criticism 
seems hardly justified, granting that there zs a balance of proba- 
bility in favor of a future life in which happiness and misery will 
depend on present action. Of more importance is his condemna- 
tion of Butler’s view, implied in much of the practical part of the 
‘* Analogy,’’ that a virtuous life, adopted from motives of prudence, 
is equivalent to a religious life. 

Throughout the book, the question forces itself upon one: is 
such elaborate treatment of Butler’s arguments really necessary, 
considering the distance between his thought and that of the pres- 
ent day? 

M. FLETCHER. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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